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Pentecostals  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

We  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  article  entitled,  "How  Did  Protestant- 
ism Begin?"  by  Stanley  I.  Stuber.  We  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  inaccuracies 
in  the  article.  Mr.  Stuber  mentions  the  Pentecostal  bodies  and  ends  up  by  indicat- 
ing that  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  belong  to  this  group.  We  are  certain  that  both 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  all  denominations  belonging  to  the  Pentecostal  bodies 
would  repudiate  this  statement  vigorously. 

— Carl  G.  Conner,  Pubhc  Relations  Department,  General  Council,  Assemblies 
of  God,  Springfield  1,  Mo. 

{Dr.  Stuber s  reply:  "It  was  my  purpose  to  place  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  a 
general  classification  and  not  to  associate  it  organization-wise  with  the  Pentecostal 
group.  I  have  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  on  Pages  234-235  of  my 
newly  revised  book.  How  We  Got  Our  Denominations.  .  .  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  series  is  having  a  most  favorable  reception,") 

Translation  into  Vietnamese  i 

I  am  Captain  Nguyen  Ba  Lien,  Vietnamese  Marine  Corps,  in  training  duty  at  I 

Quantico  Marine   Corps   schools,   USA.   I   would  Hke   to   translate   "Who   Is   a  ] 

Protestant?"  by  Stanley  Stuber  into  Vietnamese  for  a  civilian  monthly  Protestant 

magazine. 

— CAPT  Nguyen  Ba  Lien,  Viet  Nam  MC,  Marine  Corps  School,  Quantico,  Va. 
(Needless  to  say  we  are  happy  to  grant  Captain  Ba  Lien  permission  to  use 

Dr.  Stuber s  excellent  article.) 
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'T'HERE  are  one  hundied  fifteen 
-*•  million  people  in  our  country 
of  drinking  age  and  sixty-seven  mil- 
lion of  them  use  alcoholic  beverages 
to  some  extent.  Seven  million  of 
these — one  out  of  every  ten — get 
into  serious  trouble  through  their 
use  of  liquor.  Yet  every  one  of  these 
seven  million  has  relatives  and 
friends,  and  so  it  is  estimated  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  million  people 
in  America  are  affected  by  problem 
drinking.  The  national  liquor  bill 
is  nine  billion  dollars  a  year,  eight 
times  as  much  as  is  spent  on  educa- 
tion and  twenty  times  as  much  as 
is  given  into  churches. 

To  drink  or  not  to  drink?  is  a 
serious  question  with  many  people. 
In  answering  this  question,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Bible  says  three  things. 

The  first  thing  it  has  to  say  is  that 
the  drinking  habit  is  harmful,  "Wine 
is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging: 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby 
is  not  wise."  The  Bible  says  that 
drinking  is  hke  a  snake  that  bites, 

Adapted  from  Putting  Your  Faith  to 
Work  by  John  A.  Redhead, 
Copyright  ©  1959  by  Abingdon  Press. 
Used  by  permission. 


and  the  d-ifflcult\  is  tliat  its  haimful 
sting  is  felt  by  so  many  innocent 
people. 

In  my  files  there  is  a  letter  which 
came  from  a  radio  listener  in  Texas 
some  months  ago:  "Five  years  ago 
my  youngest  daughter  with  whom  I 
lived  was  killed  instantly  along  with 
her  husband  and  four  others  in  an 
auto  wreck,  and  all  because  of  a 
drunken  driver.  .  .  ."  Then  she  asked: 
"Why  don't  you  ministers  do  and 
preach  more  against  this  terrible 
liquor  business?"  When  I  learned 
that  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
one  million  auto  deaths  in  our  coun- 
try were  due  to  drunken  driving,  it 
made  me  realize  that  was  a  good 
question. 

"Booze  is  the  mother  of  crime," 
says  Judge  William  M.  Gemmill  of 
the  Chicago  Municipal  Court. 

The  second  thing  you  find  when 
you  bring  this  problem  to  the  Bible 
is  that  nowhere  does  it  set  up  a  rule 
which  says  that  you  must  not  drink. 
Does  that  mean  then  that  as  a  social 
or  moderate  drinker  you  have  the 
approval  of  the  Bible  for  your  habit? 
The  Bible  does  not  set  up  detailed 
rules  for  living,  but  suggests  certain 


principles.  Consider  these  few  facts. 

The  hquor  industry  depends  for 
its  life  upon  the  social  drinker. 

The  moderate  drinker  is  the  dan- 
gerous driver. 

The  social  drinker  creates  the 
problem  drinker.  The  more  drink- 
ing, the  more  drunkards  is  a  fact 
of  life.  Studies  reveal  that  six  per 
cent  of  all  moderate  drinkers  turn 
into  compulsive  alcoholics. 

Beverage  alcohol  is  a  different 
substance  from  what  it  was  in  bibli- 
cal days. 

Churches  have  said  that  voluntary 
abstinence  is  the  ideal  for  the  Chris- 
tian. 

We  do  not  find  any  specific  pro- 
hibition in  the  Bible.  Neither,  how- 
ever, do  we  find  that  the  Bible  in  so 
many  words  says  that  slavery  or 
dueling  or  child  labor  is  wrong.  Yet 
as  men  gradually  came  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  God's  will  for 
human  lives,  they  banished  these 
evils  from  the  earth. 

Third,  when  you  set  the  drinking 
problem  alongside  the  Bible  yon 
discover  what  is  called  the  law  of 
Christian  conscience.  Paul  said, 
"Therefore,  if  meat  is  a  cause  of  my 
brother's  falling,  I  will  never  eat 
meat,  lest  I  cause  my  brother  to 
fall."    Social   pressure    accounts    for 


one-half  of  all  the  drinking  that  is 
done.  That  means  that  thirty-three 
million  people  drink  because  of  so- 
cial pressure. 

Jesus  said:  "Whosoever  causes  one 
of  these  little  ones  who  believe  in 
me  to  sin,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  have  a  great  millstone  fas- 
tened round  his  neck  and  to  be 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

It  was  my  pleasure  once  to  at- 
tend a  birthday  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  late  Senator  Cameron  Morrison 
of  North  Carolina,  who  conscien- 
tiously practiced  voluntary  absti- 
nence. A  person  of  perception  who 
was  present  paid  him  this  tribute: 
"Others  will  think  of  your  contribu- 
tions to  public  life,"  she  said,  "but 
I  honor  you.  Sir,  for  something  else. 
As  the  first  citizen  of  Charlotte,  your 
example  of  abstinence  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  sobriety 
of  our  people."  ■  ■ 


PROGRESS  IN  MISSIONS- 


The  young  missionary  was  assigned  to  help  an  aging  missionary 
who  had  labored  loyally  but  fruitlessly  among  the  cannibals  in 
New  Guinea. 

"I've  heard  that  the  natives  around  here  don't  take  easily  to 
religion.  How  do  you  get  along  with  them?" 

"Well,"  said  the  aging  missionary,  "I  seem  to  be  making  progress. 
On  Fridays  now  the  cannibals  eat  only  fishermen." 

— Emily  Lotney  in  Quote 


The  twisting  and  winding  Rhine  in  all  its  beauty  flows  past 
the  village  of  Kaub.  Here  on  New  Year's  Eve  1813/14,  General 
Bliicher,  leading  Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  sent  Napoleon  scurrying  back  to  Paris. 


/  "Walk"  Up  the  Rhine 


By  Dale  Whitney 


TN  August  of  this  past  year,  I 
■*•  walked  up  the  Rhine,  along  the 
most  romantic  section  of  the  river, 
between  Bingen  and  St.  Goar.  Here 
the  Rhine  turns  and  twists  through 
spectacular  gorges,  runs  past  fairy 
tale  castles  and  quaint  Uttle  villages 
surrounded  by  hillside  vineyards. 
Here  Lorelei  combed  her  golden 
tresses  and  lured  sailors  to  their 
deaths,  and  mice  ate  up  the  cruel 
Archbishop  of  Mainz. 

The  river  Rhine,  called  by  Ger- 
mans  "Father   Rhine,"   rises   in   the 


Swiss  Alps  and  flows  north  850 
miles  to  the  North  Sea.  It  touches 
or  passes  through  Austria,  Liechten- 
stein, France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
but  for  450  miles  it  is  a  German 
river,  the  pulsing  artery  of  a  na- 
tion's trade,  a  symbol  to  its  people, 
and  the  subject  of  a  hundred  patri- 
otic songs  and  stories. 

The  Rhine  is  the  busiest  river  in 
the  Western  World,  with  flags  of  a 
dozen  European  nations  flying  over 
barges  longer  than  a  city  block, 
transporting    everything    from    coal 


and  ore  to  new  German  sports  cars 
and  baby  carriages.  Despite  the 
Communist  blockade  of  the  East, 
which  has  closed  off  some  of  the 
river  s  normal  trade,  the  Rhine  now 
floats  more  than  eighty  milUon  tons 
of  freight  yearly.  Last  year,  excursion 
boats  carried  over  three  million  pas- 
sengers, foreign  and  native  tourists 
who  spend  their  holidays  in  the 
Rhineland. 

Probably  no  other  river  has  a 
more  romantic  history;  from  the 
days  of  the  second  century  when 
conquering  Romans  marched  north- 
ward planting  grape  vineyards  and 
building  massive  edifices;  to  Charle- 
magne's empire  based  on  peace  and 
justice;  to  the  peasant  uprising 
against  tyrant  lords  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  followed  by  the  stormy  Thirty 
Years'  War  which  laid  waste  and 
starvation,  out  of  which  grew  the 
mighty  Prussian  military  power  that 
climaxed  with  the  Second  World 
War. 

T  TOOK  the  train  from  Frankfurt 
-■-  to  Bingen,  crossed  by  ferry  for 
five  cents  to  Riidesheim,  then  took 
a  cable  car  up  the  steep  hill  to  the 
place     where     river     pirates     were 


Katz  Castle  at  St.  Goarshausen  (which 
dates  back  to  1324).  Many  of  the 
restored  castles  as  this  one  have  be- 
come schools,  restaurants  and  museums. 

hanged  seven  hundred  years  ago 
.  .  .  and  to  the  Neiderwald  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  on  the  bank 
between  Assmannshausen  and 
Riidesheim.  The  monument  "Watch 
on  the  Rhine"  was  erected  there  to 
commemorate  the  foundation  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1870 — a  grue- 
some gigantic  lady  whose  artistic 
merits  are  open  to  discussion,  but 
the  view  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain is  glorious. 

(Continued  on   page  10) 
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REPORT  ON  WEST  GERMANY 

WHAT  has  happened  to  West  Germany  since  the  end  of  World  War  II?  The 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  bootstrap  operations  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  of  an  industrious  and  energetic  people  dedicating  themselves  with  methodical 
fanaticism  to  rebuilding  their  country  from  ruin.  It  is  a  success  story,  for  West 
Germany  fourteen  years  after  nearly  complete  devastation,  is  today  the  most 
prosperous  and  productive  country  in  western  Europe.  Facing  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  country  is  a  show  window  for  the  Free  World. 
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Since  the  Wirtschaftswunder — the  German  economic  miracle — every  house- 
wife has  a  refrigerator.  In  1954  when  I  left  Germany  the  housewife  dreamed 
of  buying  food  in  cans  already  prepared,  Uke  she  had  heard  about  from  American 
Army  wives.  Today,  super  markets  sell  all  kinds  of  frozen  foods  and  their  shelves 
are  stacked  wdth  canned  goods  from  mushrooms  to  prepared  dinners  of  venison 
and  dumplings.  And  in  1954,  when  I  left  Germany,  bicycles  still  crowded  the 
streets  and  the  few  cars  seen  were  owned  by  American  military.  Today,  even 
tlie  factory  workers  are  buying  cars.  Before  the  war,  that  was  unheard  of  in 
Germany.  Can  you  picture  Washington,  D.G.,  or  New  York  City,  the  streets 
crowded  vdth  only  new  cars — Opels,  Volkswagens,  sleek  sports  cars,  luxurious 
Mercedes-Benz?  A  German  almost  never  buys  anything  but  a  German  car. 

Consider  the  ruin  that  was  Germany  in  1945,  when  the  Allied  occupation 
armies  moved  in.  And  now  consider  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  today. 
What  is  the  explanation?  How  could  Germany,  who  lost  the  war,  surge  back 
to  prosperity  faster  than  her  neighbors,  who  won  it?  Economists  suggest  a  variety 
of  causes:  nearly  four  billion  dollars  in  U.S.  aid  started  West  Germany's  wheels 
turning  again  and  kept  the  people  from  starving  while  they  picked  up  speed. 
In  1948  there  was  a  drastic  currency  reform  that  estabHshed  the  new  Deutsche 
mark  on  a  sound  basis  and  stopped  inflation.  About  the  same  time  all  price  con- 
trols were  lifted  overnight  giving  Germany  the  least  controlled  economy  of  any 
European  nation.  And  a  big  factor  although  much  disputed,  is  that  the  Germans 
were,  until  only  one  year  ago,  prohibited  from  spending  the  fantastic  sums  on 
defense  that  are  being  spent  by  other  nations.  Now,  of  course,  they  are  per- 
mitted an  army  up  to  120,000  and  it  is  said  it  will  become  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  all  Europe,  directed  by  and  in  full  cooperation  with  NATO. 

But  the  explanation  that  makes  the  most  sense  to  me,  after  talking  with  many 
German  friends,  and  after  seeing  their  factories  and  business  enterprises,  is  the 
fantastic  energy  they  have,  in  addition  to  a  capital  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge, 
driving  themselves  to  work  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  daily.  Professional  men, 
and  ov^mers  of  these  factories  and  large  businesses,  work  seven  days  a  week,  often 
until  midnight.  I  have  such  a  friend  who,  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  has  built  in 
the  last  five  years  a  million  dollar  company.  He  began  in  1954  with  money 
borrowed  from  two  American  friends  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  He 
had  three  employees.  Today  he  has  fifty  employees  and  recently  bought  out 
one  of  his  American  partners  by  paying  him  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  his  original  forty  thousand  dollar  loan. 

There  are  two  answers  for  this  kind  of  success:  Perhaps  a  frightening  and 
pathetic  characteristic,  but  most  Germans  have  a  blind,  fanatical,  compulsive, 
unquestioning  attitude  toward  work.  They  are  bored  when  they  are  not  working. 
And,  a  German  loves  power;  money  too,  but  power  more.  Many  businessmen 
suffer  from  what  they  call  a  "manager's  disease"  and,  not  heeding  doctors' 
warnings,  are  dead  before  fifty.  Where  will  this  economical  development,  in  this 
rapid  pace,  lead  to  in  ten  years?  Can  the  Federal  Republic,  one-half  of  a  country 
divided,  become  a  World  Power?  ■  ■ 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Nieder- 
wald,  I  descended  by  cable  to 
Assmannshausen,  and  as  it  was  a 
warm  day,  had  a  few  cool  glasses  of 
apfelsaft  to  quench  my  thirst.  I 
boarded  a  second  ferry  for  five  cents, 
and  soon  was  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  where  I  cHmbed  the 
steep  precipice  to  Burg  Rheinstein. 

Castles  to  the  right  of  me  and 
castles  to  the  left.  Because  small  po- 
litical bands  of  men  fought  one  an- 
other, collected  taxes,  and  extracted 
tolls  on  roads  and  river  ...  so  grew 
the  original  castles  on  the  Rhine. 
All  were  fortresses  equipped  with 
strong  walls,  and  moats  to  which  the 
local  ruler  would  retire  when  be- 
sieged. They  still  stand,  in  varying 
states  of  disrepair,  on  the  tallest 
hilltops  along  the  river,  and  you  can 
visit  many  of  them  for  twenty-five 
cents  or  so,  with  a  guide  to  show 
you  through  the  dungeons  and  dem- 
onstrate instruments  of  torture  left 
there  since  medieval  times. 

Burg  Rhinestein,  the  castle  I  now 
approached,  was  once  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Archbishops  of  Trier.  It 
is  now  owned  by  the  family  Hohen- 
zoUern  who  turned  part  of  the  for- 
tress into  a  museum  that  has  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  armors  and 
antiques. 

It  was  a  long  walk  following  the 
winding  road  leading  down  from 
Burg  Rheinstein,  and  then  I  began 
a  five-mile  hike  northward  to  the 
next  village  where  I  had  dinner 
while  waiting  for  a  ferry  boat  to 
Bacharach.  By  now  I  was  tired  and 
hungry,  and  the  smoked  eel,  a  fa- 
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mous  Rhine  dish,  with  tasty  white 
beans,  Diisseldorf  mustard  and 
black  Rhenish  bread  provided  a 
feast. 

T  STAYED  all  night  in  a  quaint 
-^  hotel  in  the  old  walled  village 
of  Bacharach.  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  slept  so  bhssfuUy.  The  village 
of  Bacharach  is  one  of  the  oldest 
along  the  Rhine,  and  my  hotel  looked 
exactly  the  way  I  thought  a  medi- 
eval hostelry  ought  to  look.  To  live 
here  is  to  Hve  in  the  past.  But 
where  there  are  no  bathtubs,  few 
sanitations,  and  hot  water  scarce,  the 
atmosphere  more  than  compensates. 
Frau  Schwarzheuser,  a  thin,  wiry 
little  woman  with  youthful  energy, 
was  proprietress  of  the  hotel.  She, 
her  son,  Gerhardt,  a  medical  stu- 
dent in  Munich  who  worked  in  his 
mother's  hotel  in  summer  months, 
and  I  talked.  I  explained  that  I  was 
searching  for  a  boy  living  on  the 
Rhine  whose  father  pilots  barges, 
as    I    had    been    commissioned    to 

Burg  Gutenfels,  a  fortress  built  in 
1200,  was  occupied  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Today  it  is  a  well-known  Youth  Hostel. 


Even  a  turbulent  river  has  moments  of   silence.   St.   Goar  dates   as   a   town   and 
fortress  from  1245,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  on  the  Rhine. 


photograph  and  write  such  a  story 
for  a  book  for  American  school  chil- 
dren. They  told  me  I  must  go  to 
Kaub,  home  of  the  Rhine  pilots. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  walked 
north  several  miles  to  a  station 
where  the  ferry  would  take  me 
across  the  river  to  Kaub.  In  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  a  fortress, 
which  I  learned  from  my  pocket 
guide  was  the  Pfalz.  This  massive 
structure  of  many  turrets  and  jutting 
corners,  in  actuality  a  gloomy  dun- 
geon, has  only  one  door  six  feet 
above  the  rock,  which  is  reachable 
only  by  ladder.  Legends  cluster 
here,  for  it  is  a  weird,  desolate  place, 
with  its  dungeons  below  the  water. 
Built  six  hundred  years  ago  as  a 
tollgate  to  collect  tribute  from  the 
river  traflBc,  it  was  used  by  villainous 


robber  barons  to  imprison  poor  sea- 
men who  could  not  pay  their  cap- 
tors' demands.  A  trap  door  leads  to 
a  deep  well-like  hole  through  which 
prisoners  were  lowered  by  rope.  The 
only  way  out  was  to  be  pulled  back 
by  a  rope.  Centuries  later,  nineteen 
skeletons  were  found  inside  the 
hole. 

Kaub  Am  Rhine  dates  as  a  town 
from  983,  and  was  originally  a 
Roman  watch  post.  Because  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river  between  Bingen 
and  St.  Goar  is  extremely  dangerous 
due  to  hundreds  of  rocks  and  bould- 
ers in  the  river  bed,  and  because  of 
the  Rhine  twisting  and  winding 
around  rocky  vineyard  slopes,  it  is 
necessary  that  ship  captains  hire 
pilots  with  special  knowledge  of 
this  narrow  and  hazardous  part  of 
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the  river  to  navigate  for  them.  Since 
Kaub  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Bingen  and  St.  Goar,  the  pilots 
make  their  home  here. 

Burg  Gutenfels  stands  on  a  hill- 
top above  Kaub.  It  was  built  as  a 
fortress  in  1200  and  strongly  forti- 
fied in  1500.  During  the  devastat- 
ing Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  and  Spanish. 
Today  it  is  a  Youth  Hostel.  Today 
the  Pfalz  is  a  museum,  but  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  1813/4,  General 
Bliicher,  leading  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian armies,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the 
Pfalz,  chasing  Napoleon's  army  back 
to  Paris.  (Later,  Napoleon  was  de- 
feated by  both  Generals  Bliicher 
and  Wellington  at  Waterloo.) 

Excited  about  Kaub's  rich  history, 
I  entered  the  village  in  search  of 
my  hero.  A  pretty  girl,  who  informed 
me  she  was  queen  of  the  festival, 
led  me  through  a  narrow  cobblestone 
street  called  Metzgergasse,  the 
butchers'  lane.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  Volkschule  she  left  me  to  struggle 
alone  with  my  pig-latin  German.  I 
wandered  into  the  classroom  of 
Direktor  Breiter  who  mistook  me 
for  a  salesman  of  an  American  book 
firm.  When  I  finally  convinced  the 
mistrusting  Herr  that  I  was  in  search 
of  a  boy  for  a  book  I  wished  to  write, 
he  became  friendly  and  suggested 
I  return  after  class,  at  which  time 
he  would  give  me  names  of  several 
intelligent  boys  whose  fathers  were 
Lotse — Rhine  pilots. 

It  was  afternoon  by  the  time  I 
left  the  Volkschule  and  Herr  Direktor 
Breiter.  My  nerves  had  "had  it!" 
but  in  my  chubby  little  hand  was  a 
list  of  three  possible  subjects  for  the 
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Midstream  in  the  Rhine  is  the  Pfalz; 
it  has  just  one  door  reached  only  by 
ladder.  Built  600  years  ago  as  a  toll- 
gate,  today  it  is  an  interesting  museum. 


book.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
contact  the  boys  and  their  families 
immediately,  but  Direktor  Breiter 
thought  it  wiser  to  write  a  letter  in 
good  German  to  each  family,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  a  future 
visit.  He  didn't  wish  to  insult  me, 
but  he   was   convinced  my   limited 


Castles  to  the  right  of  us,  and  castles 
to  the  left  of  us.  Now  we  come  to  Burg   j 
Rheinstein,  once  owned  by  Archbishops  I 
of  Trier  but  now  by  Hohenzollerns. 


knowledge  of  the  language  would 
be  misunderstood,  and  the  boys' 
families  would  think  I  was  a  book 
salesman. 


T  WAS  happy  to  have  the  after- 
-^  noon  to  continue  my  travels  up 
the  Rhine.  A  spacious  white  steamer 
stopped  at  Kaub  and  I  sailed  to  St. 
Goarshausen,  a  village  nine  miles 
north  and  along  the  most  storied 
section  of  the  Rhine. 

Between  Bingen  and  St.  Goar  it 
is  best  to  see  the  river  from  the 
decks  of  one  of  the  spacious  Rhine 
steamers.  If  you  are  only  taking  a 
one-  or  two-day  trip  up  the  Rhine,  it 
is  wisest  to  purchase  your  train 
ticket  for  as  far  as  your  destination 
and  return,  travel  by  train  to  Mainz 
or  Bingen,  then  board  the  steamer. 
Besides  having  a  firsthand  view  of 
the  castles  and  magnificent  scenery, 
your  trip  is  enhanced  by  excellent 
meals  and  the  amenities  of  a  float- 
ing hotel.  And,  away  from  the  bustle 
of  trains  and  motor  coaches,  the 
traveler  by  boat  can  go  ashore  when 
he  likes,  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
Rhenish  people,  and  board  the  next 
steamer  coming  along  when  ready 
to  continue  his  journey. 

Soon,  after  our  boat  swung  into 
the  current,  I  noticed  a  light  flash- 
ing in  a  stone  tower  on  the  left  bank 
ahead.  I  asked  one  of  the  crew 
about  it  and  was  told  it  was  a  signal 
for  the  pilots.  Here  the  river  takes 
a  sharp  bend;  the  light  warns  the 
pilot  when  boats  are  coming  up- 
stream. 

Around  the  bend  we  approached 
another  hazard,  a  tall  crag  of  stone, 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  every  German: 


At  Riidesheim,  an  ancient  wall  and 
watch-tower  from  the  Middle  Ages  is 
silhouetted   against  storm   clouds 
along  the  turbulent  Rhine  River. 


the  Lorelei.  The  legend  is  that  a 
beautiful  siren  with  jewels  flashing, 
sat  high  on  the  cliflE  where  she 
combed  her  long  golden  hair  and 
bewitched  the  boatmen  with  her  en- 
chanting songs.  As  the  men  stopped 
to  Hsten,  their  boat  would  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool,  and  so  they  would 
perish.  A  scratchy  recording  of 
Henrich  Heine's  Lorelie  blared 
through  a  loudspeaker  and  I  was 
glad  no  1960  version  of  the  be- 
witching siren  now  sat  on  the  bluff 
to  distract  our  Captain  as  he  guided 
the  steamer  past  the  enchanted  rock. 
Later  we  debarked  safely  at  St. 
Goarshausen. 
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The  ascent  to  Burg  Maus  ("the 
Mouse")  is  as  steep  and  exhausting 
as  to  Castle  Rheinstein,  but  at  the 
top  one  can  sit  in  a  lovely  garden 
and  enjoy  warm  sunshine  and  a 
glorious  view.  A  little  farther  up  the 
river  is  frowning  Burg  Katz  ("the 
Cat")  and  beyond  this,  Die  Feind- 
lichen  BriXder,  the  "Hostile  Broth- 
ers," two  castles  jutting  from  the 
same  rock  with  a  forbidding  wall 
separating  them  and  .  .  .  there  is,  of 
course,  a  strange  legend  giving  the 
reason  for  the  names  of  each  of  these 
castles. 

ST.  GOAR,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful resorts  on  the  whole  of 
the  Rhine,  is  opposite  to  St.  Goars- 
hausen.  Behind  it  is  Castle  Rheinfels, 
the  largest  ruin  on  the  Rhine,  and 
marking  the  hill  where  Goar,  a 
missionary,  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
worked  miracles  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. During  the  annual  festival, 
these  two  villages  set  the  Rhine  "in 
flames"  by  burning  red  flares  in  the 
windows  of  their  houses,  public 
buildings,  and  churches.  It  is  a  most 
spectacular  sight,  and  special  bus 
tours  bring  people  flocking  by  the 
thousands  to  see  both  villages  burst 
into  flame  as  fireworks  explode  stars 
of  gold  and  color  into  the  sky  from 
neighboring  castles. 

I  was  so  inspired  by  the  beauties 
of  St.  Goar  I  lingered  too  long  and 
had  to  run  to  catch  my  train  for 
Frankfurt.  In  less  than  one  hour  I 
would  leave  this  lovely  world  of 
make-believe  and  again  become  a 
part  of  that  blind,  fanatic  (inex- 
haustible), and  frightening  world 
that  is  rebuilt  Germany  today. 
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This  guy  must  have  been  in  a  hurry. 
On  May  17,  1941,  Alfred  Letourner,  a 
Frenchman,  hiked  along  a  concrete 
highway,  accompanied  by  a  racing  car, 
at  a  speed  of  over  108  miles  per  hour. 


An  atmosphere  of  fun  and  gaiety 
exists  everywhere  along  the  Rhine. 
During  carnival  time,  and  during  the 
many  festivals,  you  can  sit  up  late, 
talking  to  wonderful  exuberant  peo- 
ple, and  dance  and  sing  with  young 
German  couples  to  boisterous  Ger- 
man bands  .  .  .  and  yet  catch  an 
early  train  quite  happily — to  me  a 
representation  of  the  art  of  true 
living!  Therefore,  my  last  word  of 
advice  to  those  contemplating  a  visit 
to  the  Rhineland  is  to  go  there  to 
have  fun!  In  fact,  if  only  for  a  few 
days  of  your  trip,  or  duty,  in  Europe, 
to  become  a  true  Rhinelander.  I 
can  think  of  few  happier  holidays. 


It's   pretty   hard   to    talk   horse   sense 
to  a  mule. 

— Dan    Bennett   in   Quote 


^dl  J^eatk  2>&  lid,  pad 

By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


TT  was  a  military  wedding.  The  bride,  breath-taking  in  her  misty  love- 
-*■  hness,  was  waiting  for  her  organ  cue.  Impulsively  she  spun  around  on 
satin  toes,  hugged  herself  in  little  girl  ecstasy  and  exclaimed,  "Oooooooh! 
Why  don't  they  hurry  up?  I  can't  wait  to  be  a  MV&!' 

Even  though  this  marriage  was  obviously  designed  and  blessed  of  heaven, 
what  assurance  that  this  iimer  radiance  would  continue  to  bum?  Must  so 
lovely  a  flame  die?  Would  these  two  young  people  be  granted  the  needed 
patience,  determination  and  skill  to  press  and  mold  this  marriage  on  earth? 
Would  they  submit  to  the  fire  for  refining?  Would  they  retain  and  honor 
each  other's  unique  identity  while  submerging  their  egos  in  a  bath  of 
selflessness?  Marriage  is  constantly  pelted  with  the  friction  of  human  frail- 
ties and  everyday  annoyances  that  constantly  chip  at  the  mold.  It  demands 
complete  integrity  and  constant  surveillance  to  prevent  checking,  cleavage, 
and  disastrous  scrap  material. 

America's  rapid  increase  in  divorce  has  warranted  national  concern  in 
legislative,  as  well  as  church,  judicial,  and  civic  areas.  Not  any  of  us  can 
point  fingers.  We  are  all,  in  part,  to  blame.  We  have  failed  to  meet  our 
responsibilities,  personally,  as  friends,  as  citizens.  When  we  see,  again  and 
again,  the  tragic  crumbhng  of  a  once-happy  home  and  observe  the  deadly, 
disintegrating  effects  of  divorce  settling  on  the  dear  ones  concerned,  we 
should  say,  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I  .  .  .  and  mine." 

Some  states  are  pioneering,  through  extensive  research  programs  and 
new-won  legislation,  in  combatting  this  marital  malady.  It  is  already  more 
diflBcult  to  marry,  divorce  or  re-marry  in  these  states.  Other  phases  are  being 
brought  into  proper  perspective  and  an  effort  made  to  salvage  every  marriage 
possible. 

In  spite  of  this  heyday  era  of  divorce  courts,  judges'  headaches,  alimony 
and  lawyers'  fees,  of  broken  homes  and  confused,  lonely  children,  the 
brides — the  lovely,  misty  brides — ^come  and  go.  Lovelier,  and  I  trust  wiser, 
than  ever  before.  They  are  in  love  and  have  their  hearts,  their  eyes  set  on 
some  distant  star.  They  are  not  being  married  to  be  divorced.  They  want  to 
be  "keepers  of  the  home."  Just  the  lucky  MK^.  of  some  lucky  guy's  house. 
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By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


^And  then  there'd  been  her  pas- 
sion for  four-leaf  clovers'' 


IT  was  warm  for  a  late  spring 
day.  The  bus  didn't  stop 
at  Grantview  and  there  were  few 
cars  on  the  dusty  side  road  that  led 
to  it.  Bill  Stamers  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment and  gazed  out  across  the  roll- 
ing fields  of  the  hilly  farms  and  the 
backdrop  of  blue  mountains  far 
away.  He  still  had  a  half  mile  to  walk 
before  he  reached  the  village.  And 
the  prospects  of  a  lift  in  a  passing 
car  were  dim. 

Only  a  half  dozen  families  lived 
in  Grantview  now  that  the  mill  had 
shut  down.  So  his  mother  had  told 
him.  She  still  wrote  to  several  of 
the  friends  they'd  known  when  they 
lived  there.  How  long  ago  it  seemed 
now!  Ten — ^no  twelve  years.  Mary 
had  been  sixteen  then,  he  remem- 
bered, and  he  just  past  seventeen 
and  there  was  the  redhead,  the  one 
named  after  a  month,  April. 

He  looked  at  his  wrist  watch. 
Close   to   four.   If  he  kept  moving 
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he'd  get  to  the  village  and  back  to 
the  main  road  in  time  to  catch  the 
return  bus  to  Fredericton.  The  road 
was  wet  here,  a  tiny  rippling  streak 
of  silver  had  flooded  across  it  from 
the  overflow  of  a  spring  on  the  high 
tide. 

Smiling    he    thought    how    many 
times  they'd  stopped  right  here  in 
the   old   days   on   their   way   home 
from  the  small  school  at  the  road 
intersection.     He'd     seen     it     gray, 
abandoned,  windows  boarded,  as  he 
stepped  off  the  bus.  Likely  the  area 
was  served  by  one  of  the  big  new 
regional  schools  now.  But  this  was 
the  place  he  and  Mary  had  always 
stopped  for  a  drink,  a  fair  enough 
excuse  to   stay  behind  the   young- 
sters trudging  along  with  them.  An 
excuse  so  they  could  be  alone.  He 
chuckled   as   he  remembered  April 
again;   she  was   a   couple  of  years 
younger    than    Mary — maybe    only 
fourteen.  She  was  a  skinny,  freckled 
face  kid  with  hand-me-down  clothes 
and  a  head-in-the-clouds  haze  in  her 
large  blue  eyes.  She'd  had  one  lovely 
quality  though — a  sudden,  secretive 
smile  that  made  her  quite  ordinary 
face  come  warmly  alive.  And  then 
there'd  been  her  passion   for  four- 
leaf  clovers.  She  was  always  search- 
ing   for    them    and    hardly    a    day 
passed     when     she     wouldn't     tri- 
umphantly display  a  new  one.  They 
seemed  to  symbolize  the  chance  to 
begin  again;   the  search  for  divine 
providence! 

nPHE    first   house    of    the   village 

-■-  came  into  view,  far  at  the  bottom 

of  the  hill.   That  had  been  where 

Mary  lived.  He  thought  of  the  day 


they'd  been  together  for  the  last 
time.  The  day  his  folks  left  Grant- 
view. 

"It'll  only  be  for  a  little  while. 
We'll  keep  in  touch  by  letters."  Mary 
had  listened  to  him  with  moist  eyes 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  the  wood's  road  back  of 
her  place. 

They'd  stolen  off  because  her 
father  was  the  strict  sort  and  his 
parents  weren't  much  impressed  with 
what  they  termed  his  "puppy  love" 
for  Mary. 

"I'll  send  you  our  new  address  just 
as  soon  as  we've  located,"  he 
promised. 

"And  I'll  write  you  right  away." 
He   hesitated   awkwardly.    Then: 
"I'll  be  depending  on  that.  So  no^v 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  go." 

He'd  taken  her  in  his  arms  before, 
but  not  like  this.  He  felt  the  soft 
warmness  of  her  against  him  for  a 
long  moment  of  joyful  agony.  Then 
the  loud  sound  of  the  station  wagon 
horn  reminded  him  that  his  father 
was  at  the  end  of  his  patience.  They 
hurried  back.  Later  he'd  sent  her  a 
letter  with  his  new  address.  But 
she'd  never  written  him.  Why? 

The  house  that  had  been  owned 
by  Mary's  folks  was  deserted.  Win- 
dows broken  out,  paint  dull  and  peel- 
ing, grounds  overrun  with  weeds  and 
vagrant  tiny  pines.  Far  down  the 
road  at  the  bend  there  was  a  two- 
story  place  with  a  verandah.  He 
thought  he  sa^v  someone  standing  on 
it.  But  now  his  attention  was  riveted 
on  their  old  home. 

It  wasn't  in  such  bad  repair  as 
the  other.  The  windows  had  been 
carefully    boarded,    but    it    looked 
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smaller  than  he  remembered  and 
shabby  and  desolate. 

Standing  there  by  the  small 
wooden  fence  that  framed  the  place, 
his  throat  went  tight  at  the  poignant 
memories  crowding  through  his 
mind.  Only  twelve  years  ago — and 
so  much  had  happened.  His  dad's 
death,  the  success  he'd  known  in 
his  promising  career  as  a  consulting 
engineer,  and  the  thing  that  had 
shattered  his  Hfe  and  changed  the 
future  for  him. 

He  couldn't  have  foreseen  any  of 
it  back  in  his  own  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor.  There'd  been  no  sleep- 
less, accusing  nights  in  those  days. 
Dad  had  still  been  alive.  His  own 
college  days  and  a  career  were  still 
ahead  of  him.  And  then  there  was 
that  other  thing  that  he  couldn't 
think   about. 

There  had  been  the  night  his 
mother  was  waiting  for  him  on  the 
verandah  when  he  came  home  late 
from  Mary's  place. 

"Your  dad's  asleep,  so  be  quiet, 
Son,"  she'd  smiled  at  him  in  the 
soft  glow  of  the  moonlight.  And 
then:  "You're  awfully  fond  of  her. 
Bill." 

He'd  smiled  back  in  acknowledg- 
ment,  saying  nothing. 

His  mother  had  sighed.  "Just  be 
sure.  And  you  know,  dear,  it's  hard 
to  be  sure  at  your  age.  There's  so 
much  of  life  ahead  for  you  both 
yet." 

Bill's  pleasant  features  registered 
irony  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
mother's  words.  There  had  been  a  lot 
of  life  to  be  faced.  And  in  the  twelve 
years  that  had  passed  he  had  come 
to  know  tragedy. 
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npHERE  was  the  sound  of  some- 
-*■  one  walking  up  behind  him 
and  he  turned  to  face  a  short, 
stoutish  woman  in  an  apron.  "Bill 
Stamers!"  the  woman  exclaimed.  "I 
saw  you  from  the  verandah  and  just 
had  to  come  over." 

Bill  studied  the  woman's  amiable 
round  face  for  a  second  before  he 
recalled  her  name.  "Mrs.  Manning?" 

"Right  the  first  time,  Bill,"  she 
chuckled.  "And  it's  been  a  long 
while.  I  said  to  April  it  must  be 
twelve  years." 

"Is  your  daughter — "  And  since 
this  seemed  too  iFormal,  he  corrected 
himself  with  a  blush:  "Is  April  at 
home?" 

"Yes.  She's  been  with  me  for  more 
than  a  year  now." 

April!  April  Manning!  Of  the  red 
head  and  the  perpetual  four-leaf 
clovers.  The  hand-me-down  clothes 
and  the  sudden  secret  smile.  He 
remembered  his  mother  reading 
about  her  marriage  in  one  of  the 
letters.  April  had  married  a  con- 
struction foreman.  An  adventurous 
type  who'd  worked  from  Labrador 
to  Northern  Alberta  oil  fields.  By 
the  village  standards  April  had  done 
well.  Likely  her  husband  was  off  on 
another  of  those  far-flung  construc- 
tion jobs  and  she'd  come  back  to 
stay  with  her  mother. 

"So  you  finally  had  to  come  back 
too,  Bill,"  Mrs.  Manning  said. 

He  nodded.  "I've  had  a  little 
upset — some  free  time.  Mother 
wondered  how  the  old  place  was 
and  suggested  I  fill  in  a  few  days  by 
making  the  trip.  It  seems  not  to  be 
changed  much." 

"It  has,   though,"   Mrs.    Manning 


sighed.  "Nearly  everyone  gone. 
There's  just  four  famihes  still  living 
here." 

"And  you're  one  of  the  veterans?" 

Mrs.  Manning  shrugged.  "I  v^as 
raised  in  this  country,  Bill.  I  sort  of 
have  roots  here.  Suppose  I'll  have 
to  go  soon;  no  place  for  a  lone 
widow.  It's  all  right  now  that  April's 
here." 

He  answered  quietly.  "Yes,  yes. 
I'm  sure  it  is." 

When  they  came  to  the  house 
April  was  waiting  on  the  verandah. 
She  came  to  meet  Bill  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  that  particular 
smile.  The  eyes  just  as  blue,  the 
hair  still  as  red.  But  there  was  a 
new  quality  in  her  face,  not  just  the 
added  years  but  perhaps  a  touch 
more  character.  "I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
Bill,"  she  said. 

"Nice,"  he  said.  "And  a  surprise 
for  me." 

"Mother  guessed  it  was  you  when 
you  stood  so  long  by  your  place.  I 
doubted  it.  Not  many  of  the  kids 
come  back."  She  searched  his  face 
with  the  big  blue  eyes,  as  though 
she'd  noticed  something  different 
about  him.  He  tried  to  convince  him- 
self he  only  imagined  this.  "Come 
up  on  the  verandah  and  talk  awhile," 
she  said. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  she'd 
grown  into  a  lovely  woman.  What 
a  fool  her  husband  must  be  to  go 
off  and  leave  her  for  a  year.  A  long, 
lonely  year  in  a  place  like  this.  It 
wasn't  sensible  for  any  reason,  for 
any  salary.  He'd  tell  her  when  he 
got  the  chance.  Wasting  precious 
time  for  a  dream  of  the  future. 
Didn't  she  know  what  could  happen 


to  dreams?  He  could  sure  tell  her. 

"What  business  are  you  in,  Bill?" 

"I've  a  deal  of  my  own.  I  set  up 
as  a  consulting  engineer  almost  as 
soon  as  I  got  out  of  college.  I'm 
in  a  new,  fast-developing  area.  They 
seem  to  favor  young  advice.  It 
helped  a  lot." 

"So  you've  done  well!  Grand!" 

He  leaned  forward  in  the 
verandah  chair  with  clasped  hands. 
His  face  set  in  grim  Hues  as  he 
stared  at  the  painted  floor  boards. 
"Not  so  grand.  I — I  don't  want  to  go 
on  with  it.  I  closed  my  ofiice  a 
couple  of  months  ago." 

"Why?"  April  looked  puzzled. 

"I  had  an  accident — it's  a  long 
story.  And  much  too  boring  to  re- 
peat." His  tone  was  not  quite  as 
bitter  as  his  thoughts.  No  need  to 
tell  them  about  Grace.  The  wife 
around  whom  he'd  built  his  life. 
The  gay  girl  whose  infectious 
laughter  would  always  haunt  him. 
They'd  been  laughing  together  just 
before  she'd  noticed  the  truck  com- 
ing at  them  and  her  laughter  had 
turned  to  a  frenzied  scream  of  warn- 
ing. 

Wildly  twisting  the  wheel  he'd 
tried  to  stave  off  the  crash.  But  it 
was  late,  late!  When  he  came  to  in 
the  hospital  afterward  and  found 
out  about  his  wdfe  he'd  wanted  to 
die  himself.  But  instead  he'd  re- 
covered. If  you  could  call  the  way 
he  was  now  alive. 

A  PRIL  interrupted  his  thoughts 
-^"^  with:  "How  about  a  walk?  You 
won't  want  to  go  back  without  seeing 
all  the  landmarks." 

They    strolled    through    all    the 
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familiar  places,  her  arm  linked  in 
his. 

"So  you  finally  married?"  he  said. 

"Yes.  I  finally  married." 

"What  happened  to — to  everyone 
else?"  He  didn't  want  to  make  it 
too  obvious. 

"To  Mary?"  She  gave  him  a  side 
glance  with  a  shadow  of  that  smile. 
"She's  married.  Wealthy  contractor. 
A  lot  older  than  she  is,  but  I  hear 
he's  nice.  And  generous." 

He  wasn't  really  surprised.  And 
yet  the  old  nostalgia  returned.  The 
pain  he'd  felt  at  losing  his  first  love 
mingling  with  the  never-ending  dull 
ache  that  had  been  with  him  since 
he  lost  Grace. 

"Mary  had  a  pretty  shrewd  eye 
when  it  came  to  picking  a  husband," 
April  said.  "She  turned  down  a  good 
half  dozen  nice  boys." 

"Really."  He  no  longer  cared.  It 
had  been  just  a  boy  and  girl  romance, 
not  like  the  love  he'd  known  for 
Grace.  Not  anything  like  it. 

April  bent  over  a  patch  of  clover 
and  parted  the  new  green  grass  for 
a  selected  one. 

Bill  found  himself  smiling.  "You're 
not  after  four-leaf  clovers  still?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  And  straightening,  she 
showed  it  to  him.  And  then  her  eyes 
met  his  and  they  were  still  the  same 
— the  head-in-the-clouds  haze  was 
still  in  them.  You  dreamer,  he 
thought,  you  poor  little  dreamer. 
How  will  life  pay  you  off? 

She  linked  her  arm  in  his  and  they 
resumed  their  walk.  She  held  the 
clover  in  her  other  hand.  "Finding 
them  isn't  so  easy  as  you  think.  It 
means  working  hard  at  looking  for 
them   all  the  time  and   developing ! 
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the  knack  of  seeing  them  where  most 
people  pass  by." 

He  couldn't  help  liking  her. 
Actually  he'd  liked  her  when  she 
was  a  gawky  little  youngster — but 
now  she  was  a  beautiful  woman. 
"That's  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  good  fortune,"  he  said  lightly, 
"perseverance  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  luck  when  you  find  it." 

When  they  got  back  to  April's 
place  her  mother  had  the  evening 
meal  ready.  Bill  consulted  his  watch. 
"I  can't  stay  if  I'm  to  make  that  bus." 

"You'll  never  make  it  now,"  Mrs. 
Manning  was  beaming  with  good 
humor  at  the  pleasure  of  having 
company.  "There's  a  bus  through 
tomorrow  at  noon.  You  can  take 
that." 

"I  don't  want  to  impose — "  Still 
he  was  surprised  to  find  his  tone 
implied  he'd  really  enjoy  staying.  He 
wanted  to  talk  to  them  more.  To 
set  April  straight  about  some  things. 

They  didn't  talk  much  during  din- 
ner. Mrs.  Manning  kept  up  a  happy 
bubble  of  small  conversation  but 
neither  he  nor  April  did  more  than 
keep  her  in  answers.  It  seemed  that 
each  of  them  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing between  them  still  unsaid. 
Something  that  caused  a  new  ten- 
sion. Bill  realized  what  it  was  and 
intended  to  tell  Mrs.  Manning  about 
the  tragedy  in  his  background  when 
he  found  the  proper  time. 

Afterward  in  the  comfortable  liv- 
ing room  April  played  a  few  of  the 
old  songs  of  their  school  days  on  the 
piano.  Bill  listened  to  the  popular 
tunes  of  a  decade  back  and  matched 
them  with  memories.  Mrs.  Manning 
sat  knitting  placidly. 


Then  it  was  bedtime  and  Mrs. 
Manning  stood  up  and  said:  "April 
has  put  some  extra  clothes  on  the  bed 
in  the  spare  room.  I  hope  you'll  find 
it  warm  enough.  Bill." 

TT  WAS  a  endless  night  for  him 
-*■  and  he  w^as  awake  when  the  first 
glow  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  single 
big  window.  He  got  up  and  washed 
and  went  down  to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Manning  was  already  setting 
the  table  and  taking  some  bacon 
from  the  refrigerator.  "Well,"  she 
beamed,  "I  hope  you  had  a  good 
night." 

He  shrugged.  "Good  as  any  I've 
had  lately.  I-I  have  something  I'd 
like  to  explain  to  you." 

"Yes?"  Mrs.  Manning  looked  up 
from  her  work. 

"Could  we  go  out  on  the  verandah 
for  a  minute?" 

She  seemed  surprised.  "I  guess  so. 
But  I  want  to  get  the  bacon  in  the 
pan  before  April  gets  down." 

They  went  outside  and  Bill  care- 
fully closed  the  door  from  the  house 
and  turning  said:  "There's  some- 
thing about  me  I'd  like  to  tell  you." 

"It  must  be  important.  You  look 
almost  sick.  Bill." 

"It  is  to  me.  And  I  want  to  explain. 
So  you'll  see  how  wrong  it  is  for 
April  to  stay  here  with  you — away 
from  her  husband." 

"But  it's  wonderful  my  having 
April  here — think  how  lost  I'd  be 
without  her!" 

"Look!"  And  then  he  blurted  out 
the  whole  story  of  his  tragedy.  And 
the  way  it  hurt  him  still.  And  that 
this  mustn't  happen  to  April  and  her 
husband.   They  should  enjoy  every 
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precious  moment  of  their  marriage 
wliile  they  were  young  and  aUve. 

Mrs.  Manning  hstened  with  quiet 
understanding  until  he  finished.  "Of 
course  I  agree  with  you,  Bill,"  she 
said  finally,  "and  I'm  sure  April  and 
her  husband  were  together  all  the 
time  and  as  happy  as  they  could  be 
when  he  was  alive." 

For  an  instant  the  words  seeemed 
suspended  in  the  light  morning  air. 
"Was  alive?"  Bill  echoed  the  words. 

"April  is  a  widow,  didn't  you 
know?  Her  husband  was  killed  in  a 
fall  from  a  bridge  about  eighteen 
months  back." 

Bill  said:  "No,  I  didn't  know." 

"I  expected  your  mother  might 
have  mentioned  it.  I  wrote  her  about 
it  in  my  letters  and  told  her  April 
was  staying  here  with  me,"  Mrs. 
Manning  wrinkled  her  brow.  "I  was 
sure  she  must  have  told  you." 

He  sighed.  "She  must  have  for- 
gotten." But  he  was  wondering.  Was 
it  a  coincidence  that  his  mother  had 
asked  him  to  come  to  Grantview? 
Had  she  had  a  purpose?  "If  you've 
been  writing  mother  regularly,"  he 
said,  "you  must  have  known  about 
my  wife's  death  before  I  told  you 
just  now." 

"She  did  write  me  when  it  hap- 
pened." 

"And  mother  knew  April  had  had 
something  of  the  same  kind  of 
trouble?" 

Mrs.  Manning  nodded. 

"So  that's  why  she  sent  me  here." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that.  But  your 
mother  always  was  fond  of  April," 
her  hand  touched  his  arm.  "Perhaps 
it's  a  case  of  two  old  ladies  meddling 
in  something  that  really  isn't  their 
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business.  But  knowing  how  hurt  you 
both  were — it  seemed  somehow  you 
might  get  around  to  helping  each 
other." 

And  then  her  voice  came  to  them 
from  the  kitchen.  "Where  is  every- 
one?" It  was  a  firm,  clear  voice.  And 
all  at  once  it  struck  him  how  much 
courage  there  was  in  it.  And  how 
little  he'd  shown  in  these  last  few 
weeks. 

Trembling  slightly,  his  hand 
reached  for  the  doorknob  and  turned 
it  and  when  he  stepped  inside  she 
was  in  the  living  room  waiting  for 
him — April  of  the  sudden  secret 
smile.  April  who  had  the  will  to  go 
on  searching  for  opportunity  and  the 
chance  to  begin  again;  and  the  good 
sense  to  recognize  divine  providence 
when  she  found  it.  As  he  did  now. 


"You  were  awarded  the  women's  club 
trophy  as  the  man  most  talked  about 
during  the  year." 


What 

Is  a 
Christian 
Family? 

By  David  R.  Mace 


TF  YOU  drove  slowly  along  a 
-^  street  in  the  residential  area  of 
any  American  town,  looking  at  the 
houses  closely  as  you  passed,  how 
would  you  tell  which  of  them  were 
inhabited  by  Christian  families? 

The  answer  is  that  you  couldn't. 
There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  a 
Christian  family,  on  the  outside,  from 
any  other  family.  It  consists,  as  other 
families  consist,  of  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  live  in  the  same  kind 
of  houses  as  their  non-Christian 
neighbors,  use  the  same  kind  of 
furniture,  eat  the  same  number  of 
meals  a  day. 

Yet  there  is — or  should  be — a  dif- 
ference. It  is  a  diflFerence  that  is  not 
immediately  visible.  But  it  should 
become  clear  as  you  get  to  know  that 
family  better.  You  should  then  begin 
to  notice  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
a  Christian  familv. 


What  are  these  distinguishing 
marks?  It  will  be  enough  here  to 
point  out  three  of  them. 

The  first  is  worship.  A  Christian 
family  is  a  group  of  people  who  are 
looking  upward.  They  are  not  self- 
sufiicient,  as  some  other  families  try 
to  be.  The  members  of  the  Christian 
family  recognize  that  all  the  blessings 
they  enjoy  come  from  God's  bounte- 
ous hand.  They  acknowledge  the 
need  of  his  sustaining  power  in  times 
of  trouble.  They  seek  his  guidance 
when  they  are  perplexed,  because 
their  great  aim  is  to  do  his  will. 

So  they  make  a  place  in  their  lives 
to  look  up  to  God.  They  don't  have 
to  do  this  in  any  particular  way. 
Many  will  have  regular  family  devo- 
tions. But  that  by  itself  doesn't  make 
them  a  Christian  family.  In  some 
Christian  families  the  members  pre- 
fer to  have  their  devotions  alone  and 
in  Drivate.  There  are  many  ways  of 
keeping  in  communion  with  God, 
and  each  family  must  be  free  to 
choose  its  own. 

The  Christian  family  also  joins 
with  other  families  in  the  united 
worshiD  of  the  church.  I  was  once  a 
house  guest  in  a  Moslem  home,  and 
in  the  morning  the  whole  familv 
\vent  ofi^  to  a  prayer  meeting.  Ever\^- 
one — even  the  small  children — had 
to  go.  They  explained  that  only  if 
they  rounded  up  a  hundred  people 
would  their  prayers  be  answered!  I 
w^as  at  first  amused  by  this  idea.  But 
afterwards  I  saw  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  it.  The  church  is  a 
family  of  families,  and  as  they  meet 
for  worship  together,  and  share  their 
several  spiritual  gifts,  their  blessings 
are  increased. 
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The  second  mark  of  the  Christian 
family  is  harmony.  The  members 
form  a  circle  and  their  hands  are 
joined. 

Before  World  War  II,  a  great 
peace  rally  was  held  in  London,  in 
the  Queen's  Hall.  The  main  speaker 
was  a  statesman,  a  very  eloquent 
man,  who  delivered  a  tremendous 
plea  for  world  peace.  When  he  sat 
down,  the  audience  responded  with 
round  after  round  of  applause.  Then 
he  went  home  and  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  wife  because  his 
supper  was  not  to  his  liking! 

Peace  must  begin  in  the  home, 
because  the  world  is  just  a  vast  asso- 
ciation of  families.  If  we  fail  in  our 
closest     relationships      with      those 
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whom  we  know  best,  how  can  we 
live  at  peace  with  strangers?  The 
Chinese  recognized  this  in  an  old 
proverb,  "When  there  is  harmony 
in  the  home,  there  is  order  in  the 
community.  When  there  is  order  in 
the  community  there  is  prosperity 
in  the  nation.  When  there  is  pros- 
perity in  the  nation,  there  is  peace 
in  the  world." 

The  Christian  family,  therefore, 
is  a  small  working  model  of  what 
a  truly  Christian  world  would  be 
like.  It  demonstrates  how  people  of 
different  ages  and  temperaments  i 
can,  by  practicing  the  Christian  i 
virtues,  get  along  harmoniously  to- 
gether. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  one 
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fact  very  clear.  Christian  families 
are  no  more  free  from  problems  and 
tensions  than  other  families  are.  They 
are  not  deUvered  from  the  strains 
and  stresses  of  human  Hfe.  God  does 
not,  in  that  respect,  give  them  any 
unfair  advantages  over  others. 

What  distinguishes  the  Christian 
family  is  not  the  absence  of  conflict, 
but  the  ability  to  resolve  conflict. 
Where  there  is  true  love,  and  the 
willingness  to  meet  injury  with  for- 
giveness, human  conflict  can  always 
be  overcome — specially  when  those 
concerned  are  united  in  their  goals. 
So  harmony  in  living  together  springs 
out  of  worshiping  together.  Because 
the  family  members  are  united  in  a 
loyalty  that  is  above  and  beyond 
themselves,  they  are  able  against 
the  background  of  that  loyalty  to 
resolve  their  individual  differences — 
though  not  always  without  pain  and 
travail. 

The  third  mark  of  the  Christian 
family  is  service.  The  members  as 
a  group  are  facing  outward. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  an 
Englishman's  home  is  his  castle.  He 
retreats  into  it,  swings  the  iron  gate 
shut,  pulls  up  the  drawbridge,  and 
sits  secure  from  all  disturbances  from 
the  outside  world. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  an  ac- 
curate description  of  an  Enghsh 
home.  It  is  certainly  not  a  picture 
of  a  Christian  home.  Yet  some  Chris- 
tian famiKes  have  tended  to  adopt 
this  attitude  of  exclusiveness.  There 
is  a  story  of  one  man  who  prayed: 

God  bless  me  and  my  wife; 

Our  John  and  his  wdfe; 

Us  four — and  no  more.  Amen. 


Not  a  very  Christian  prayer!  No, 
the  Christian  home  has  its  door  ajar, 
its  ear  alert,  to  the  world's  need.  It 
does  not  see  itself  as  a  tight,  cosy 
htde  unit,  cut  off  from  the  stream 
of  hfe.  It  is  commissioned  to  serve. 
It  shares  its  joys  with  those  whom 
Tagore  described  as  "the  least,  the 
lowhest,  and  the  lost."  It  welcomes 
friends  and  neighbors  within  its 
doors,  and  offers  hospitality  to 
strangers. 

An  outstanding  woman  Christian 
leader  once  addressed  a  meeting  on 
Christian  family  Hfe.  "I  was  brought 
up  in  a  Christian  home,"  she  said, 
"and  I  knew  what  it  was  like,  as  a 
girl  at  school,  to  come  home  eagerly 
expecting  my  mother  to  be  there  to 
welcome  me,  only  to  find  an  empty 
house,  and  a  note  on  the  kitchen 
table  explaining  that  a  neighbor  was 
ill  or  in  trouble,  and  would  I  get  my 
own  supper."  Through  such  experi- 
ences she  learned  that  she  was  not 
the  center  of  the  home;  but  that  her 
personal  needs  and  wishes  must  take 
second  place  where  Christian  service 
had  to  be  rendered. 

When  Dr.  Stanley  Jones,  as  a 
young  man,  came  home  one  day  and 
told  his  mother  that  he  had  decided 
to  live  a  Christian  life,  she  w^as  over- 
whelmed with  joy  and  pride.  But 
when,  sometime  later,  he  told  her 
that  he  felt  God  was  calling  him  to 
go  to  India  as  a  missionary,  her  re- 
action was  very  different.  It  was 
hard  for  her  to  accept  the  fact  that 
being  a  Christian  family  meant,  for 
them,  the  separation  of  mother  and 
son  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean. 

Yet  it  may  be  so  for  some.  In  one 
of  David  Livingstone's  letters  to  his 
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wife  he  speaks  in  anguish  of  his  deep 
longing  to  settle  down  with  her  and 
enjoy  a  normal,  happy  home  life  like 
other  couples.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
He  traveled  on  through  the  vast 
African  bush  without  rest  until  he 
died. 

Most  Christian  families,  fortu- 
nately, are  not  called  to  endure  such 
hardships.  Yet  we  all  have  to  re- 
member that  as  long  as  there  is  need 
and  wrong  in  the  world,  there  is 
service  for  the  Christian  to  do.  Our 
homes  are  the  bases  from  which 
we  go  forth  to  do  the  work  which 
God  appoints  us.  We  are  entitled 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  to 
some  simple  comforts.  But  luxury 
living  is  not  Christian  living  when 
half  the  world  is  starving. 

This  may  sound  as  if  Chris- 
tian family  life  is  a  succession  of 
hardships.  Not  at  all.  Living  in 
idle  luxury  only  leads  to  boredom. 
It  is  the  families  who  are  busy  in 
serving  those  around  them  who  are 
happy  and  fulfilled. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  a  rough 
sketch  of  what  a  Christian  family 
looks  like — from  the  inside.  They 
are  looking  upward — to  God  as  the 
source  of  their  life  and  love.  They 
have  their  hands  joined  in  harmony, 
and  live  in  peace  and  concord.  They 
are  facing  outward,  ready  and  eager 
to  serve  others. 

We  need  not  be  discouraged  if 
we  don't  measure  up  very  well  to 
this  picture.  I  would  strongly  suspect 


BARTER 

God  put  in  my  heart  some  trees  and 
stars 
And  a  line  of  hills,  deep  blue  and 
long. 
God  put  in  my  life  some  iron  bars 
And  empty  arms,  and  a  broken  song. 

But  trees  have  arms  and  stars  can  sing. 

Hills  set  one  free  and  shadows  cool. 
There's  gold  in  the  dust  on  a  butterfly's 
wing — 
I    have    learned    somewhat    in    God's 
loving  school. 

— Bertha    Eberhart 


the  sincerity  of  anyone  who  could 
check  every  point  and  say  cheerfully 
— "Yes,  that's  us!"  Perhaps  I  should 
have  added  that  another  mark  of 
the  Christian  family  is  humility!  It 
is  not  that  we  claim  to  have  attained 
the  goal.  We  know  we  fall  far  short 
of  it.  But  that  is  our  goal.  That's  what 
we  want  our  home  to  be  like,  and 
we  shall  keep  on  trying. 

The  heart  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage is  the  statement  of  Jesus  that 
God  loves  all  men  and  wants  to 
redeem  them.  He  taught  us  to  pray, 
"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven." 
What  that  means  is  that  the  only 
way  the  world  will  work  is  when  it 
functions  as  a  family.  So  it  is  in 
Christian  homes  that  we  can  best 
come  to  experience  what  God  is  like. 
And  it  is  through  Christian  homes 
that  the  message  can  be  most  con- 
vincingly proclaimed  to  others. 


Someone  asked  actor  Frederick  Keen  how  he  managed  to  keep  fit.  "Through 
sheer  survival,"  he  theorized.  "My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Dyer,  and  the 
doctor  who  brought  me  into  the  world  was  named  Kilham!" 

— Tit-Bits,  London 
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Basebairs 

Ail-Time 

Classic 

By  Rip  Lynnfield 


THE  two  teams  were  deadlocked 
in  a  tight  ball  game  when  the 
opposing  shortstop  suddenly  con- 
nected for  an  inside-the-park,  grand- 
slam  home  run.  It  proved  the  de- 
ciding turning  point  of  the  contest 
as  the  home  team  never  did  get 
back  into  the  ball  game.  However, 
for  a  group  of  men  who  had  been 
playing  the  sport  only  a  short  while, 
this  team  had  done  surprisingly 
well. 


Superstar  Stan  Musial.  In  the  entire 
baseball  world  Stan  is  the  Man.  Many 
say  he's  through  but  he's  still  giving 
it  a  try  in  1960! 


I  Vv^as  highly  impressed  for  this 
was  an  exhibition  game  between  an 
American  Air  Force  service  team 
and  the  Madrid  All-Stars,  a  team  of 
baseball-playing   Spaniards. 

That  game  I  saw  a  few  years  ago 
in  sunny  Madrid's  huge  Estadio  San- 
tiago Bernabeu  (seating  capacity, 
125,000)  was  convincing  proof  that 
baseball  has  truly  become  an  in- 
ternational sport. 

Perhaps  these  same  Spanish  ball- 
players will  be  meeting  the  New 
York  Yankees  or  the  Milwaukee 
Braves  some  day  in  an  International 
World  Series. 

Until  that  time  arrives,  however, 
the  best  baseball  is  unquestionably 
being  played  in  America  by  Ameri- 
can athletes. 

Who  hasn't  marveled  at  the  feats 
of  Stan  Musial,  Richie  Ashburn,  Ted 
Williams,  or  Mickey  Mantle?  They 
are  the  greatest  active  players  in 
baseball.  The  supreme  thrill  is  see- 
ing these  players  play  against  each 
other,  in  the  annual  AU-Star  Game. 

The  AU-Star  Game  has  become  an 
American  institution  since  its  in- 
ception in  1933.  The  Silver  (1958) 
Anniversary  game  was  one  of  the 
best,  with  the  American  League 
barely  edging  the  National,  4-3. 

The  twenty-fifth  game  was  a  mile- 
stone for  another  reason.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  players  voted 
for  the  team's  members — a  radical 
departure   over  the  last  few  years 
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when  the  fans  jammed  the  ballot 
boxes,  voting  only  for  their  home- 
town favorites. 

Final  tabulations  of  the  Silver  An- 
niversary team  were  sm'prising  in 
many  ways.  Great  players  like  Duke 
Snider,  George  Kell,  and  Robin 
Roberts — usually  perennial  favorites 
— were  not  even  on  the  squad  due 
to  sub-par  seasons.  Eddie  Mathews, 
Al  Kaline,  Yogi  Berra  and  yes,  even 
Ted  Williams  were  beaten  out  of 
the  starting  line-up  by  less  publi- 
cized players.  But  the  starters  rep- 
resented a  fair  picture  of  the  best 
baseball  players  in  both  leagues  at 
the  time  the  vote  was  taken. 

IN  1959,  still  another  innovation 
in  the  All-Star  Game  was  intro- 
duced. A  second  game  was  played 
in  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled 
contest  held  each  July  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  players'  pension  fund. 

As  a  mirror  of  the  great  players 
of  the  modern  era,  the  AU-Star  Game 
has  witnessed  the  cream  of  the 
crop. 

The  first  AU-Star  Game  was  played 
in  1933,  during  the  depression.  Arch 
Ward,  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  searching  for  some 
means  to  create  interest  in  the  then 
sagging  game  of  baseball.  Ward  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  an  AU-Star  Game. 
With  some  persistent  persuasion,  he 
was  able  to  convince  Will  Harridge, 
then  the  president  of  the  American 
League,  and  other  baseball  leaders 
that  the  idea  had  merit. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  a  nationwide  poll 
was  conducted  among  the  fans  to 
pick  the  first  AU-Star  team. 


Warren   Spahn.   "Warren   the  Wonder- 
ful." He's  played  in  twelve  all-star  games. 
He's  most  winning  left-handed  pitcher 
in  the  whole  National  League  history. 

The  first  game  in  the  series  was 
played  at  Comiskey  Park,  on  July 
6,  1933.  Had  the  fans  chosen  wise- 
ly? Just  take  a  look  at  the  squad. 

Connie  Mack  managed  the  Amer- 
ican Leaguers  who  included  Eddie 
Collins,  Jimmy  Foxx,  Charlie  Gehr- 
inger,  Lou  Gehrig,  Babe  Ruth,  Lefty 
Grove,  Bill  Dickey  and  Al  Simmons. 
All,  including  Mack,  are  now  in  the 
Baseball  HaU  of  Fame. 

John  McGraw  piloted  a  National 
League  team  of  immortals  that  in- 
cluded Bill  Terry,  Gabby  Hartnett, 
Frankie  Frisch,  Carl  Hubbell,  Paul 
Waner,  and  Pie  Traynor — also  Hall 
of  Famers. 
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THE  ONE  FEAR 

Ruler  of  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea, 
Giver    of    needful    daily    bread, 
Strengthen  our  faith,  that  we  may  dread 
Nothing  but  losing  Thee. 

— Belle  Chapman  Morrill 

An  interesting  footnote  is  that 
seven  members  of  that  first  All-Star 
Game  are  representatives  of  the  AU- 
Time  Baseball  Team  picked  by 
members  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association.  The  players  are  Gehrig 
(first  base),  Traynor  (third  base), 
Babe  Ruth  (right  field),  Bill  Dickey 
(catcher)  and  Lefty  Grove  and  Carl 
Hubbell  ( left-handed  pitchers ) . 
John  McGraw  was  named  the  AU- 
Time  manager. 

nPHROUGHOUT  the  years,  the 
-^  AU-Star  Game  continually  cre- 
ated widespread  spectator  interest 
and  some  of  the  great  moments  in 
baseball.  Although  the  American 
League  leads  in  victories  (16-11), 
several  of  the  games  have  been  close 
and  all  have  been  exciting  displays 
of  baseball  skill. 

There  was  pitcher  Carl  Hubbell's 
feat  in  1934,  for  example. 

With  two  men  on  base  in  the  first 
inning  (Charley  Gehringer  and 
Heinie  Manusch),  Hubbell  faced  the 
unenviable  task  of  confronting,  in 
order,  sluggers  Babe  Ruth,  Lou 
Gehrig  and  Jimmy  Foxx.  Hubbell 
didn't  flinch  as  he  calmly  struck  out 
Ruth,  Gehrig  and  Foxx — one,  two, 
three.  In  the  next  inning  he  con- 
tinued striking  out  men,  adding  Al 
Simmons    and    Joe    Cronin.    "King 


Carl"  had  accomplished  the  impossi- 
ble— striking  out  five  of  the  most 
feared  hitters  of  all  time — in  a  row! 

The  All-Star  Game  has  also  proved 
a  jinx  for  several  players.  There  was 
the  game  in  1937,  for  instance.  The 
scene  was  Grifiith  Stadium  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  great  Dizzy  Dean  was  pitch- 
ing. Suddenly,  while  pitching  to 
Earl  Averill,  Diz  was  struck  on  the 
foot  by  a  low  hot  shot  oflF  of  Ave- 
rill's  bat.  Dizzy  was  never  quite  the 
same  afterwards,  for  he  started  fav- 
oring his  leg  and  this  affected  his 
pitching  arm.  He  was  soon  washed 
up  as  a  big  league  ball  player. 

The  greatest  thrill  in  All-Star  com- 
petition occurred  in  Detroit's  Briggs 
Stadium  in  1941.  It  was  the  ninth 
inning,  two  out,  the  American 
League  trailing  the  National  All- 
Stars,  5-4.  In  typical  storybook 
fashion,  Ted  Williams  stepped  up  to 
the  plate  and  slammed  a  home  run 
high  into  the  stands  to  win  the 
game,  7-5. 

These  were  the  daring  feats  of 
past  stars  but  new  players  make 
their  debut  in  the  game  each  year. 
Ryne  Duren,  Billy  O'Dell,  Bob  Cerv, 
Bob  Skinner,  Dick  Farrell  and  Bob 
Purkey  are  recent  All-Star  rookies 
who  have  made  good. 

Will  these  players  be  the  baseball 
greats  of  the  future?  Only  time  will 
tell.  One  thing  is  certain.  If  they 
become  the  best  of  the  very  best, 
you'll  be  seeing  them  in  the  All-Star 
Game — Baseball's  All-Time  Classic. 


An  optimist  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  can  build  a  $12,000  house  for  $12,000. 

— ^Frances  Rodman  in  Quote 
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These  destitute  children  will  grow  up  with  you  and  your  children 


By  Georgine  Sachs 


TT  was  1937.  Civil  War  raged  in 
-*•  Spain.  Everywhere  there  was 
bombed  wreckage,  debris,  disease, 
and  the  stench  of  death.  Hordes  of 
children  roamed  the  streets  search- 
ing for  scraps  of  food  ...  a  bit  of 
shelter  against  the  cold  and  the  un- 
ending bombardments.  In  the  midst 
of  this  heartbreak  and  confusion 
there  appeared  two  Englishmen,  a 
correspondent,  John  Langdon- 
Davies,  and  a  travel  agent,  Eric 
Muggeridge — and  thus  was  born 
Foster  Parents'  Plan. 

While  committees  in  England  and 
the  United  States  set  about  finding 
people  who  would  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Spanish  children  and 
become  their  Foster  Parents,  the 
children  were  sheltered  in  castles  in 
the  north  of  Spain.  But  this  respite 
was  short-lived  for  the  war  spread 
northward.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued. The  sanctuaries  had  to  be 
evacuated.  Once  again  the  children 
took  flight. 

Hurried  cables  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  children  to  be  moved 
to  France.  Eric  Muggeridge  led  the 
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band  of  weary  children  across  the 
freezing,  snowbound  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  French  border.  The 
cold,  the  snow,  and  the  bombings 
ended  the  journey  for  many  of  the 
children.  This  was  January  1939  and 
thousands  had  fled  to  the  French 
border.  Plan  children  were  per- 
mitted to  cross  into  France  three 
days  before  the  oflicial  opening  of 
the  border  and  were  given  shelter 
in  chateaus  in  the  south  of  France. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  many 
Plan  children  and  their  parents  could 
not  return  to  Spain  under  the  new 
government  and  the  work  with  the 
refugee  children  continued. 

In  September  of  1939  the  war  in 
Europe  broke  out  and  the  gates  of 
Plan's   sanctuaries   were   opened   to 
all  children  who  were  suflFering  as 
a  result  of  war.  Teachers,  doctors,  I 
nurses,   artists,  and  domestic  work- 
ers all  came  to  help  for  they  too  were  ^ 
victims  of  war  and  persecution.  Each  i 
group  of  children  had  a  staff  speak-- 
ing   its    own    language.    Traditional  I 
national  holidays  were  observed  by 
each    group    with    all   participating. 


Do  Quang  Binh^  Vietnamese,  aged  7,  has  been  "adopted"  by 
a  Maryland  couple.  Do  Quang's  sister  here  writes  a 
letter  of  thanks.  Quang  Binh  is  one  of  the  16,000 
children  in  Europe,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  who  have 
been  financially  "adopted"  through  Foster  Parents'  Plan. 


But  the  joy  and  new  found  peace 
were  short-lived.  Hitler's  army  in- 
vaded France  and  once  again  the 
children  picked  up  their  little 
bundles  and  this  time  found  refuge 
in  England. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  short 
history  of  Foster  Parents'  Plan  the 
children  had  to  move.  In  England 
the  emergency  shelters  began  to 
function.  Once  again  there  were 
kitchens  with  great  pots  of  steam- 
ing food,  rows  of  dishes,  dormitories 
with   two-    and   three-decker   beds, 


schoolrooms  with  benches  and  desks. 
There  were  no  longer  hundreds 
of  children  in  Plan — there  were 
now  thousands.  The  only  tie  to  an 
adult  many  of  these  children  had 
was  to  their  Foster  Parent  in  Ameri- 
ca. There  was  little  Jose  from  Spain 
who  had  been  found  with  a  pencilled 
scrap  of  paper  in  his  pocket,  which 
read,  "This  is  Jose — I  am  his  father. 
When  Santander  falls,  I  shall  be 
shot.  Whoever  finds  my  son,  I  beg 
him  to  care  for  him  for  my  sake." 
There  was  Maria  with  Hitler's  num- 
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bers  tattooed  on  her  little  arms.  The 
numbers  were  removed,  leaving  a 
small  scar.  But  there  were  deeper 
scars  that  took  love  and  patience 
and  understanding.  There  was  Louis 
who  had  been  so  frightened  during 
the  bombings  that  he  had  to  be  tied 
to  his  nurse  with  a  string  and  each 
day  the  string  was  made  longer 
until  finally  the  string  was  cut  and 
Louis  was  able  to  be  on  his  own. 

WHEN  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  in  1941,  the  work  of 
international  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  grew  and  the  staflE  dedi- 
cated itself  with  increased  fervor  to 
finding  Foster  Parents  for  the  thou- 
sands of  European  children  who 
needed  help.  During  the  war,  Plan 
colonies  in  England  sheltered  boys 
and  girls  from  Spain,  the  Channel 
Islands,  Belgium,  France,  Poland, 
Holland.  When  the  war  ended,  Plan 
headquarters  were  opened  in  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slavakia,  France,  Italy,  China,  and 
Greece.  (Plan  was  forced  to  cease 
its  work  with  the  children  in  Po- 
land, China,  and  Czechoslavakia 
when  Communist  governments  took 
control. ) 

In  February  of  1951,  with  Plan 
operating  smoothly  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  help  was  extended 
to  children  from  many  lands  living 
in  dreary  barracks  in  DP  camps  of 
West  Germany.  In  1953,  after  the 
Korean  War,  Plan  extended  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  homeless  and 
parentless  Korean  children.  Driven 
from  their  homes,  separated  from 
their  parents,  they  lived  in  the 
streets,    on    garbage    dumps,   under 
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3iiiiiiiiiinc3iiniiinnic3iiiiiMiimc3iiiiHiiiiiii: 

What  is  Foster   Parents'   Plan? 

An  international  relief  organization 
through  which  an  individual  or  a 
group  may  financially  "adopt"  a 
needy  boy  or  girl  in  Italy,  Greece, 
in  the  DP  camps  of  West  Germany, 
in  Belgium,  France,  Korea,  or  Viet 
Nam.  Foster  Parents'  Plan  is  a  non- 
profit, non-sectarian  agency  and  is 
accepted  for  registration  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  under 
Registration  No.  VFA  019. 

How  does  Plan  operate? 

Individuals  and  groups  known  as 
Foster  Parents  contribute  $15  a 
month  for  at  least  one  year  toward 
the  support  of  a  particular  child.  Of 
this  sum,  the  child  receives  an  $8 
monthly  cash  grant  plus  periodic 
packages  of  food,  new  clothing, 
linens  and  blankets  and  also  medical 
care,  if  necessary.  The  Foster  Par- 
ent receives  the  photograph  and 
case  history  of  "his  child"  and  cor- 
respondence, translated  both  ways 
by  Plan,  bridges  the  miles  and  makes 
this  a  most  personal  and  warm  re- 
lationship. 

What    has   Plan   accomplished? 

Over  the  past  twenty-two  years 
more  than  76,000  children  of  twenty- 
seven  different  nationalities  have 
been  rehabilitated.  At  present  more 
than  16,000  boys  and  girls  in 
Europe,  Korea,  and  Viet  Nam  have 
Foster  Parents. 
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bridges,  in  railway  stations.  Orphan- 
ages were  without  funds  and  Plan 
aid  was  invaluable  in  keeping  sev- 
eral oi-phanages  operating  and  in 
helping  those  children  who  were 
living  with  their  parents. 

Economic  conditions  were  so  im- 
proved in  England  and  Holland  in 
1957  that  Foster  Parents'  Plans 
headquarters  in  those  two  countries 
were  closed  and  once  again  Plan 
looked  afield  for  children  who 
needed  help. 

The  Indo-China  war  had  caused 
great  human  suffering  and  in  1957 
Plan  opened  headquarters  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  nation  created  w^hen  Indo- 
China  was  partitioned  at  the  seven- 
teenth parallel.  Today,  almost  one 
thousand  Vietnamese  children  have 
Foster  Parents  in  the  United  States. 
Now  a  Director  has  been  sent  and 
headquarters  are  in  the  process  of 
being  set  up  on  the  refugee  swollen 
island  of  Hong  Kong.  Soon,  many 
hungry,  discouraged  refugees  from 
the  mainland  will  find  moral  and 
financial  support  from  Foster  Par- 
ents. 

Over  these  past  twenty-two  years 
of  Plan  help  has  gone  to  more  than 
76,000  children  of  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  People  from  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  every  prov- 
ince of  Canada,  from  South  America, 
Arabia,  Singapore,  Liberia  and  Istan- 
bul have  "adopted"  children  through 
Plan.  Currently  more  than  16,000 
children  in  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Belgium,  in  the  DP  camps  of  West 
Germany,  in  Korea,  Viet  Nam  and 
Hong  Kong  have  Foster  Parents. 
Thousands  of  these  Foster  Parents 
are  individuals  but  many  are  schools, 


clubs,  groups  and  business  firms. 
The  inmates  of  San  Quentin  prison 
financially  "adopted"  an  eleven-year- 
old  Greek  girl;  the  students  in  a 
high  school  each  contribute  one  cent 
a  month  to  support  a  child  in 
Europe;  a  group  of  bachelors  in  De- 
troit are  Foster  Parents;  the  em- 
ployees of  a  Manhattan  advertising 
agency  are  helping  two  needy 
youngsters  through  Plan;  a  business 
firm  in  Ohio  "adopted"  three  needy 
children  instead  of  giving  Christmas 
presents  to  their  clients. 

"Adoption"  through  Foster  Par- 
ents' Plan  is  financial,  not  legal.  The 
Foster  Parent  promises  to  contrib- 
ute $15  a  month  toward  the  sup- 
port of  a  particular  child.  Of  this 
sum,  the  child  receives  $8  each 
month  as  an  outright  cash  grant. 
The  remainder  is  used  for  periodic 
food  and  new  clothing  packages, 
translations  of  letters,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  education.  To  encourage 
a  warm,  personal  relationship  be- 
tween Foster  Parent  and  Foster 
Child,  the  Foster  Parent  receives 
the  case  history  and  photograph  of 
the  child  and  correspondence,  trans- 
lated by  Foster  Parents'  Plan,  bridges 
the  miles  and  gives  the  youngster 
the  feeling  of  security  and  love  he 
needs. 

Foster  Parents'  Plan  is  a  non- 
propaganda,  non-sectarian,  inde- 
pendent, government-approved  re- 
lief organization.  Any  individual  or 
group  wishing  further  information 
about  Foster  Parents'  Plan  should 
write  to  international  headquarters 
at  352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  New  York.  ■  ■ 
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Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Church 
Militant  and  Universal 

By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 


"DROTESTANTS  believe  in  a  strong  visible  church  which  is  both 
^  militant  and  universal.  They  do  not  agree  upon  all  the  details  in 
regard  to  these  two  aspects  of  the  church,  and  they  resist  any  form  of 
militarism  or  uniformity  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  they 
can  march  together  when  they  want  to  and  they  have  enough  beliefs 
in  common  to  hold  them  together  in  a  great  world  alliance.  This  desire 
to  be  together,  yet  independent  in  their  thinking  and  operation,  is  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  the  Protestant  movement. 

The  Church  Militant 

We  sing,  "Like  a  Mighty  Army  Moves  the  Chinrch  of  God";  yet 
this  seems  far-fetched  when  we  remember  that  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  different  Protestant  denominations  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  globe.  They  neither  look  Uke  an  army,  nor  do  they  march  to- 
gether hke  one.  From  a  strictly  mihtary  point  of  view,  from  the  view- 
point of  a  chain  of  command  and  mihtary  discipline,  the  Protestants 
are  not  very  good  "soldiers."  Yet,  from  a  moral  and  spiritual  point  of 
view,  they  are  truly  Christian  soldiers  marching  as  to  war.  They  are 
fighting  a  great  fight  of  faith  all  over  the  world. 

Protestants  have  never  gone  in  for  military  discipHne  and  procedures. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  fighters — ^fighters  for  freedom,  moraUty,  the 
principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  code  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. In  many  different  ways  at  home  and  abroad,  through  social 
service  and  world  missions,  they  fulfill  in  the  twentieth  century  Paul's 
famous  words: 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  strength  of  his  might.  Put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of 
the  devil.  For  we  are  not  contending  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world  rulers  of  this 
present  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  heavenly 
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places.  Therefore  take  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand  therefore, 
having  girded  your  loins  with  truth,  and  having  put  on  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness,  and  having  shod  your  feet  with  the  equipment  of  the 
gospel  of  peace;  above  all  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  vdth  which  you 
can  quench  all  the  flaming  darts  of  the  evil  one.  And  take  the  helmet  of 
salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  Pray 
at  all  times  in  the  Spirit,  with  all  prayer  and  supplication.  To  that  end 
keep  alert  with  all  perseverance  .  .  ."  (Eph.  6:10-18). 

Protestants  beUeve  in  the  church  mihtant  w^hich,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  is  fighting  for  its  very  life.  It  is  fighting  against  secularism; 
against  making  the  Lord's  Day  merely  another  hoUday;  against  com- 
munism; against  the  repudiation  of  the  divine  in  life  and  the  ideaUsm 
found  in  the  Christian  gospel. 

Protestantism  today  is  finding  strong  opposition  to  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy and  truth.  It  is  therefore  being  called  upon  to  strengthen  its 
own  faith  and  disciphne  its  ovni  ranks.  Protestant  leaders  now  realize 
that  they  have  a  real  battle  on  their  hands  and  that  morally  weak  and 
milk-fed  Christians  cannot  cope  vdth  today's  courageous  and  scien- 
tifically trained  forces  of  evil.  This  is  why  the  conception  of  the 
church  militant  takes  on  a  new  significance.  The  Christian  FAITH 
itself  is  being  challenged.  And  this  FAITH,  when  once  applied,  can 
win  out  against  all  odds. 

The  Marks  of  Strength 

Since  the  church  is  a  mihtant  body  of  the  faithful  here  upon  the 
earth,  helping  God  fight  his  battles  for  righteousness,  what  are  the 
marks  of  strength  which  such  a  church  should  have?  Here  are  ten: 

1.  The  Spirit  of  Pentecost.  The  church,  if  it  is  to  conquer,  must 
once  again  have  the  creative  spirit  of  Pentecost.  It  must  be  led  forward 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

2.  The  Marching  Orders  of  the  Kingdom.  The  church  also  must 
get  its  marching  orders  directly  from  the  New  Testament;  from  its 
emphasis  upon  the  kingdom  of  God;  from  the  Great  Commission. 

3.  The  Church  as  the  Church.  Protestantism  must  recapture  the 
meaning  of  the  church  as  the  chinrch,  reahzing  that  membership  in 
the  church  is  something  special  and  different;  that  Christians  are 
God's  people  and  have  a  supreme  allegiance  to  God. 

4.  Moral  Strength.  Protestants  have  a  great  heritage  in  respect  to 
moral  strength.  Once  again,  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  they  must  put  on  the 
armor  of  physical  manhood,  purity  of  body  and  of  thought,  the 
courage  of  their  inner  convictions. 
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5.  Great  Objectives.  If  we  are  to  win  not  merely  certain  battles, 
but  the  war  itself,  we  must  have  long-range  objectives  worth  the 
struggle.  Along  with  evangelism  and  world  missions  there  must  also 
be  the  goal  of  world  peace,  and  the  development  socially  and  eco- 
nomically of  all  people  everywhere,  of  every  color,  race,  class  and 
nation.  Christianity  must  even  increase  its  zeal  for  brotherhood  and 
for  international  understanding. 

6.  Creative  Discipline.  The  church  militant  must  have  discipline, 
but  it  must  be  of  a  creative  character.  Discipline  can  be  negative  and 
deadly  to  the  spirit  of  man.  Protestantism,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
has  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  kind  of  discipline  which  will  go 
through  uniformity  to  willing  cooperation. 

7.  Hard  Training.  Along  with  discipline  must  go  hard  training; 
hours,  days  and  even  years  learning  the  skills  of  Christian  warfare. 
We  cannot  expect  to  meet  the  modern  enemy  successfully  unless  we 
too  are  equipped  with  trained  minds,  with  keen  intelHgence  and  the 
ability  to  turn  blueprints  into  action. 

8.  Duty.  This  is  a  small  word,  but  a  mighty  important  one  in  re- 
lation to  the  church  militant.  It  has  quaHties  of  the  "New  England 
conscience."  It  has  a  loyalty  which  even  surpasses  the  loyalty  to  one's 
country.  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

9.  Bravery.  The  Christian  soldier  is  brave.  He  does  not  run  away 
from  battle,  but  meets  it  head  on.  Physical  warfare  requires  the  ut- 
most bravery.  And  so  does  the  spiritual  battle.  It  takes  a  lot  of  courage 
to  stand  up  against  the  modern  enemies  of  the  Christian  cause. 

10.  Hardship.  A  member  of  the  church  militant  cannot  expect  an 
easy  life.  There  will  be  certain  hardships  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
righteousness.  Many  times  we  will  be  misunderstood  and  often  criti- 
cized. We  will  be  told  that  religion  has  no  place  in  the  market  place. 
As  soldiers  of  Christ  we  will  have  to  sacrifice  and  to  suflFer.  The  carry- 
ing of  the  cross  will  become  a  reahty.  But  the  victory  will  be  worth 
all  this  and  much  more. 

Instead  of  a  weak,  hesitant,  divided  church,  if  we  truly  become 
the  church  militant,  we  will  be  a  Christian  body  on  the  march  for 
Christ.  Nothing  is  needed  any  more  today  than  this  challenging, 
creative  conception  of  a  church  on  the  march  for  great  Christian 
causes  all  over  the  world.  Here  indeed  would  be  the  answer,  and  the 
match,  to  communism.  Here  would  be  the  true  fulfillment  of  the 
needs  of  people  everywhere.  In  this  kind  of  Christianity — a  Chris- 
tianity under  the  leadership  of  Christ — is  the  hope  of  civilization. 
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The  Church  Universal 

Protestant  churches  not  only  believe  in  the  church  militant,  but 
also  in  the  church  universal.  They  have  caught  a  world-wide  vision; 
they  operate  on  a  world  scale.  This  is  especially  true  in  their  great 
missionary  projects.  There  is  hardly  a  denomination  which  does  not 
have  some  kind  of  a  world-wide  program.  If  it  does  not  have  one  of 
its  own,  then  it  unites  in  an  interdenominational  project  like  Church 
World  Service. 

In  fact  the  Christian  church  has  pioneered  in  this  universal  ap- 
proach. Long  before  governments  became  interested  in  aiding  un- 
developed nations,  the  various  denominations  had  their  educational, 
agricultural  and  evangelistic  missions.  World  relief  has  been  pouring 
through  missionary  channels  for  decades.  The  principles  of  brother- 
hood and  justice  and  love  were  first  taken  to  remote  parts  of  the 
globe  by  Christian  missionaries.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  One 
World  idea  must  be  given  to  the  Christian  church.  It  has  always 
thought  in  universal  terms. 

While  much  of  its  world-wide  endeavor  has  been  coordinated 
through  interdenominational  organizations,  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Denominations  have,  even  while  cooperating,  developed  their 
own  world-wide  programs.  These  are  often  brought  together  in  such 
bodies  as  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
and  the  International  Council  of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
Christ). 

Through  the  years  Protestants  have  been  together  in  such  areas  as 
youth,  laymen  and  Sunday  school  work.  Beginning  on  a  local  level 
Christian  people  have  seen  the  universal  opportunity  and  have  formed 
themselves  into  state,  national  and  international  bodies,  both  denomi- 
nationally and  interdenominationally.  Great  world  conventions,  which 
have  created  world-wide  projects,  have  grown  out  of  this  desire  to 
fulfill  the  Great  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Great  Commission  reads  as  follows: 

All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  there- 
fore and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  that  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the 
close  of  this  age"  (Matt.  28:18-20). 

Or  as  Mark  puts  it: 

Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation 
(Mark  16:15). 
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The  Church  Where  You  Live 

Protestants  place  special  emphasis  upon  the  local  church.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  church  at  Antioch, 
the  church  at  Corinth,  the  church  at  Rome,  and  on  and  on.  Where 
two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,  there  was  the 
church  (Matt.  18:20).  Paul  traveled  on  foot  over  the  Roman  Empire 
estabhshing  churches  in  all  the  strategic  centers  of  Roman  hfe.  These 
small  groups  of  dedicated  Christians  worshiped  together,  prayed, 
ministered  to  those  in  need,  and  fanned  out  around  them  with  the 
message  of  redemption — the  good  news  of  God.  As  a  result,  outsiders 
became  interested  and  new  people  were  won  to  Christ.  So  the  churches 
grew. 

As  we  can  expect  in  these  cities  there  was  not  a  uniform  de- 
velopment of  church  organization;  however,  in  spite  of  this  variety 
of  belief  and  practice,  the  churches  were  not  unrelated.  Christ  was 
their  head — they  acknowledged  no  other  Lord — and  they  were,  as 
Paul  pointed  out,  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Thus,  each  of  the 
local  churches  had  a  universal  outlook. 

Let's  take  a  close  look  at  one  of  these  local  churches — the  church 
at  Antioch.  You  remember,  it  was  in  this  church  that  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christian.  And  no  other  name  quite  describes  so 
well  the  followers  of  Christ  as  this  name!  Barnabas  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  church  and  it  was  he  who  went  over  to  Tarsus  and  got 
Saul  and  brought  him  back  to  work  in  the  church.  As  the  gospel  was 
preached  at  Antioch  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  one  of  the  most  crucial  questions 
in  the  early  church  arose:  Was  it  necessary  for  a  Gentile  to  be  cir- 
cumcised to  become  a  Christian?  This  is  really  a  part  of  a  larger 
question:  Is  a  person  saved  by  grace  or  saved  by  law? 

The  answer  of  Paul  and  these  early  Christians  was  that  a  man  was 
saved  by  grace  and  not  works  of  the  law  so  they  proclaimed  a  salva- 
tion wholly  of  grace.  A  deputation  from  Antioch  later  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Jerusalem  Christians;  and 
there  agreement  was  reached  that  Gentiles  were  to  be  received  into 
the  church  without  having  to  conform  to  Jewish  law,  although  it  was 
urged  that  they  abstain  from  any  practices  which  might  involve 
them  in  immoral  Uving. 

The  church  at  Antioch  is  important  for  another  reason.  Here  the 
great  vision  of  a  new  world  for  Christ  was  created.  We  see  this  church 
aflSrming  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  greater  than  national  boundaries. 
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The  Holy  Spirit  touching  the  lives  of  the  Antiochene  Christians., 
pointed  up  the  need  to  send  Paul  and  Barnabas  out  into  the  Gentile- 
world  to  preach  the  salvation  of  all  men;  and  so  they  went  out  as  the 
world's  first  missionary  team  (Acts  13:1-4). 

What  do  we  learn  about  our  own  relationship  to  our  local  churches 
(and  the  chapel)  from  these  New  Testament  churches?  Here  are 
some  things.  You  will  think  of  others. 

1.  We  are  to  worship  together.  Regular  and  reverent  worship  is 
essential  for  meeting  man's  spiritual  needs  and  growth  in  the  Christian 
Hfe. 

2.  We  are  to  respond  to  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ 
has  sent  his  Spirit  into  the  world  to  lead  men.  They  are  not  bound  by 
form  and  decree;  but  are  to  be  creative  and  vital;  they  are  to  take 
new  steps  into  adventurous  Christian  living. 

3.  We  are  to  be  witnesses  of  the  gospel.  This  is  a  task  and  oppor- 
tunity that  belongs  to  every  Christian. 

4.  We  are  to  live  exemplary  lives.  Jesus  had  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God";  and  the  Jerusalem  brethren^ 
urged  the  Antiochenes  to  refrain  from  any  practice  associated  with 
evil.  In  other  words,  keep  your  lives  pure.  Only  pure  Christians  can^ 
testify  aright  to  the  pure  Christ. 

5.  We  are  to  have  a  vision  of  the  world  and  do  something  about  it. 
This  missionary  enterprise  that  was  begun  at  Antioch  has  continued 
until  the  sun  never  sets  upon  the  church's  missionaries.  They  are 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  many,  many  lands.  And  in  our  own 
church  we  can  have  a  universal  Christian  experience.  We  can  be  ready 
to  respond  if  God  leads  us  (as  he  led  Barnabas  and  Saul)  to  go  out 
ourselves  as  missionaries.  We  can  pray  for  the  world-v^de  missionary 
effort.  We  can  give  of  our  means  by  being  good  stewards.  Even  as  we 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  our  eyes  can  be  opened  to  see  the  great 
host  of  Christian  people  of  all  nations  who  also  observe  this  Supper. 

As  out  of  the  church  of  Antioch  came  a  world  relief  movement, 
an  evangelistic  crusade,  and  a  missionary  enterprise,  so  out  of  our 
church  or  chapel  can  come  the  fellowship,  the  love  and  vision,  which 
will  transform  us  from  isolated,  provincial  disciples  into  apostles  of 
the  universal  gospel  of  Christ. 

Christian  Democracy  at  Work 

As  we  have  pointed  out.  New  Testament  churches  apparently  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  patterns  of  organization.  Not  all  churches  were 
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exactly  the  same.  Nor  did  the  early  Christian  leaders  always  agree. 
Peter  and  Paul  had  some  hot  arguments.  There  was  real  liberty  in 
the  early  churches.  The  tie  that  bound  them  together  was  their  oneness 
in  Christ.  There  was  no  demand  for  uniformity.  As  we  see  it,  today 
there  can  be  diversity  within  the  area  of  world-wide  cooperation. 
Here  indeed  may  not  only  be  the  real  strength  of  Protestantism,  but 
also  its  great  contribution  to  the  modern  world.  It  is  a  demonstration 
of  Christian  democracy  at  work.  It  is  proof  that  those  who  follow  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  may  not  always  agree  on  every  detail,  but  are  in  full 
agreement  on  the  great  issues  of  life  and  death. 

Truly  the  world  in  which  we  live  needs  the  message  of  the  church 
— Christ  the  light  of  the  world,  Christ  the  redeemer,  Christ  the  Savior 
of  men!  And  this  gospel  is  not  only  for  one  man,  but  for  all  men;  not 
only  for  one  nation,  but  for  all  nations.  This  is  the  climate  of  our  day 
— ^universality  is  in  the  air.  We  live  in  one  world  and  through  modern 
means  of  communication,  the  world  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  As 
the  world  gets  together  there  is  the  ever-present  danger  of  conflict 
and  an  ultimate  nuclear  world  war.  The  Christian  churches  need  right 
now — not  tomorrow — ^but  now  to  strengthen  their  ministry,  to  work 
together  to  bring  Christ's  message  of  redemption  to  the  whole  earth. 

You  are  challenged  to  be  a  part  of  a  dynamic  church,  a  church  that 
is  near  you  and  yet  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  a  church  that  is 
strong  in  its  witness,  strong  in  its  fellowship,  strong  in  its  ability  to 
interpret  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  church  that  is  militant 
and  universal.  This  needy,  dying  world  calls  today  for  strong  churches 
working  together  cooperatively  on  a  universal  basis! 

This  beautiful  poem  expresses  what  the  church  means  to  a  nation: 

Symbols  of  faith,  they  lift  their  reaching  spires 
Above  green  groves  down  many  a  country  way; 
And  on  the  wide  plains  there  are  altar  fires 
That  light  the  forms  of  those  who  kneel  to  pray. 
Oh,  I  have  seen  them  stand,  knee  deep  in  wheat; 
White  country  churches  rising  from  the  sod, 
Where  men  in  gratitude  for  bread  to  eat. 
Have  paused  and  reared  their  altars  to  God. 

Symbols  they  stand,  of  mankind's  daily  need: 

The  urgent  need  to  pray,  the  need  to  praise. 

Without  their  altars  men  grown  blind  indeed, 

And  grope  bewildered  down  unlighted  ways. 

The  look  of  God  is  over  every  land 

When  men  have  toiled — and  where  their  churches  stand. 

—ANONYMOUS 
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Let  us  sing  with  Timothy  Dwight: 

I  love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord, 

The  house  of  thine  abode, 

The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 

With  his  own  precious  blood. 

I  love  Thy  Church,  O  God! 
Her  walls  before  Thee  stand. 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye, 
And  graven  on  Thy  hand. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend. 

To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 


THE  CHURCH— MILITANT  AND  UNIVERSAL 

L  The  Christian  church  has  many  militant  hymns  such  as:  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers";  "Fight  the  Good  Fight";  and  "The  Son  of  God 
Goes  Forth  to  War." 

We  sing  these  hymns  but  far  too  often  we  are  weak  and  ineffective. 

The  church,  of  course,  is  not  a  miUtary  organization,  but  we  do 
need  such  mihtant  qualities  as  marching  orders,  significant  objectives, 
disciphne,  tough  training,  courage,  duty  and  loyalty. 

Our  fight  is  not  against  people  but  against  sin,  against  wickedness 
in  high  places,  against  the  false  gods  of  secularism,  materialism,  com- 
munism, and  the  like. 

II.  The  marching  orders  of  the  Christian  church  are  found  in  the 
Great  Commission,  "Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations" 
(Matt.  28:19).  So  the  church's  mission  is  world  wide. 

For  the  church  to  think,  to  plan,  to  operate  in  less  than  the  whole 
world  would  be  utter  folly.  We  Uve  in  a  marvelous  and  dangerous  one 
world. 

Christianity  is  a  universal  rehgion,  encompassing  every  nation,  race, 
color  and  class.  Protestantism,  if  it  is  true  to  Christ,  must  proclaim  the 
gospel  to  all  people  everywhere. 

III.  The  church  where  you  five — a  part  of  the  universal  church — 
seeks  and  should  have  from  every  one  of  us:  regular  worship,  response 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  dynamic  witness,  pure  living, 
and  a  world  vision. 
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By  Florence  K.   Frame 


Tom  Ewing,  Director  of  Denver  Boys, 
Inc.,  discusses  a  problem  with  a  boy  to 
whom  he  is  a  Dad. 


PICTURE  a  young  boy  around 
thirteen  as  he  slams  out  of  the 
house  and  bolts  down  the  dark  alley. 
Paying  no  attention  to  the  pleading 
voice  from  the  back  door,  he  hurries 
to  join  his  waiting  gang  on  the  cor- 
ner, a  sullen  defiant  boy  on  his  way 
to  trouble. 

Several  months  later  this  boy- — 
we'll  call  him  Johnny — is  somehow 
wondrously  changed.  Having  aban- 
doned his  nocturnal  street  compan- 
ions, he  spends  his  evenings  tackling 
his  home  work  with  determined  gus- 
to, a  bright-eyed  lad  with  a  purpose. 

What  caused  this  miraculous 
transformation?  The  answer  is  the 
open  secret  of  a  unique  organization 
of  substitute  dads  called  Denver 
Boys,  Incorporated.  Pledged  to  help 
fatherless  boys-with-a-problem  over 
the  difiicult  hurdles  to  manhood, 
these  men  are  making  everyday 
Fathers'  Day  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

"Denver  Boys,  Incorporated  is  an 
organization  which  provides  a  'some- 
one' to  whom  a  troubled  boy  can 
turn  for  almost  any  kind  of  help," 
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says  its  director,  Tom  Ewing.  "Our 
long-range  purpose,  however,  is  to 
help  him  help  himself  to  become  a 
self-respecting,  seH-suflBcient  adult. 
To  do  this  we  have  two  programs: 
the  substitute  dad  program  and  the 
employment  program." 

When  Johnny's  aunt  reahzed  the 
fatherless  boy,  whose  guardianship 
she  had  reluctantly  assumed,  was 
heading  for  trouble,  she  went  to 
one  of  Johnny's  teachers  for  help. 
The  teacher  told  her  about  Denver 
Boys  and  sent  her  to  see  Mr.  Ewing. 

Result?  A  sponsor  for  Johnny,  a 
substitute  dad  whose  sincere  interest, 
friendly  guidance  and  companion- 
ship have  given  the  boy  a  new  lease 
on  life. 

Not  every  case  is  like  Johnny's, 
yet  boys  who  get  help  from  this 
amazingly  effective  organization 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They 
need  it  desperately.  And  it  is  often 
the  promptness  with  which  they  get 
it  that  averts  an  act  of  delinquency. 

During  its  twelve-year  history, 
Denver  Boys  has  helped  build  new 


Every     day     is     Father's     Day 
among  "proxy"  dads 


lives  for  thousands  of  the  city's 
youngsters.  It  is  actually  nothing 
more  than  an  organized  group  of 
public-spirited  men  from  the  local 
Rotary  Club  plus  counselors  from  the 
public  schools  and  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service.  But  these  men  are 
available  whenever  and  wherever 
boys-with-a-problem  need  them. 

CONCEIVED  by  a  former  Super- 
intendent of  Denver  Schools, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Greene,  it  has  proved 
again  and  again  that  proper  guidance 
can  save  many  a  youngster  from  a 
life  of  crime. 

The  idea  came  to  Mr.  Greene 
when  he  saw  the  tremendous  up- 
surge in  deUnquent  boys  from  broken 
homes  after  World  War  II  years. 
He  determined  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  best  answer,  he  de- 
cided, was  to  provide  substitute  dads 
where  needed. 

"Today  boys  come  to  us  from  all 
over  the  city,"  says  Director  Ewing, 
"ranging  from  the  poorest  to  some 
who  have  very  substantial  family 
means.  They're  referred  to  us  by  the 
schools,  by  parents,  guardians,  civic 
organizations,  social  welfare  and 
other  agencies.  And  sometimes  the 
boy  himself  comes.  He's  heard  of 
how  we've  helped  a  friend." 

How  is  the  father-son  relationship 
established?  First  of  all,  Director 
Ewing  and  Don  Kelly,  a  Denver  at- 
torney who  take  charge  of  this  part 
of  the  Rotary  program,  hne  up  a 
"dad"  who  is  able  to  act  as  a  spon- 


sor. He  may  be  one  of  a  corps  of 
Rotary  volunteers  or  a  counselor  as- 
signed to  Denver  Boys  by  the  public 
schools.  Dr.  Charles  Knight  or  Mr. 
Ray  Menefee.  Or,  he  may  be  Mr. 
Ewing,  himself. 

Then  man  and  boy  get  together. 
This  is  often  a  touchy  business  and 
has  to  be  arranged  with  great  care 
so  as  not  to  alienate  the  boy.  Next 
comes  the  get-acquainted  period. 

Once  the  boy  has  accepted  his 
sponsoring  "parent,"  they  work  out 
a  mutually  acceptable  relationship 
for  which  "dad"  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility. This  he  does  in  many  ways. 

Take  Johnny's  case,  for  example. 
His  "dad"  is  an  insurance  agent 
whose  two  sons  have  grown  up  and 
established  homes  of  their  own.  He 
knows  about  the  problems  young 
boys  face. 

The  jBrst  few  contacts  were 
"touch  and  go,"  but  "dad"  persisted 
in  seeing  or  calling  Johnny  after 
school,  evenings  and  on  weekends. 
Before  long,  the  warmth  of  his  per- 
sonality melted  whatever  resentment 
Johnny  had  built  up. 

Realizing  his  "dad"  was  genuinely 
interested  in  him  and  wished  neither 
to  bawl  him  out  nor  lecture  him  on 
past  sins,  the  boy  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  frequent  contacts. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Johnny 
wanted  to  join  some  of  the  activities 
his  sponsor  kept  talking  about.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Denver 
Boys'  Softball  team.  What's  more, 
he  took  an  immediate  pride  in  his 
performance  and  his  uniform. 

Having  once  mentioned  his  liking 
for  music,  Johnny  was  excited  and 
thrilled  when  his  "dad"  arranged  for 
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him  to  work  out  the  price  of  a 
trumpet.  As  his  lessons  progressed, 
the  hope  of  joining  the  school  band 
became  a  reality. 

Little  by  little,  a  whole  new  life 
began  for  the  boy  and  with  it  the 
miraculously  changed  personality. 
He  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
helping  his  aunt  around  the  house, 
a  development  which  she  describes 


Dr.  Leonard  S.  Peavy,  veterinarian, 
gets  lab  assistance  from  an  eager  young 
worker  sponsored  by  Denver  Boys. 
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as  a  miracle  in  itself.  Today,  he  con- 
fides his  successes  and  defeats  to  his 
"dad"  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
school  is  a  place  he  enjoys. 

"Our  job  is  to  help  the  boy  in  any 
way  we  can,"  says  his  sponsor  who 
has  taken  on  several.  "Sometimes  he 
doesn't  seem  to  want  to  be  helped, 
but  often  he  comes  back  years  later 
to  tell  us  how  much  what  we  did 
meant  to  him.  Actually,  we  both 
gain.  I  feel  it  has  made  me  a  more 
understanding  person." 

T\  ENVER  Boys,  Incorporated,  be- 
-*-^Heves  it  is  the  "father"  type  of 
help  young  boys  often  need  most. 
The  things  a  sponsor  actually  does 
are  as  varied  as  those  a  father  might 
do  with  his  son.  But  chiefly,  he  is 
available  to  listen,  to  discuss  and  to 
advise.  This  is  a  security  often  missed 
most  among  the  fatherless. 

No  one  can  tell  exactly  how  many 
boys  have  been  saved  from  delin- 
quency by  the  substitute  dad  pro- 
gram. But  residents  of  the  city  do 
know  that  when  a  boy  ends  up  in 
reform  school,  it  often  ruins  his  life 
and  they're  happy  to  support  an 
organization  which  tries  to  save  him 
from  this  fate.  And  they'd  just  as 
soon  save  the  money  it  takes  to  keep 
him  there,  too. 

"I'm  pleased  whenever  Denver 
Boys  does  me  out  of  business,"  says 
Denver's  Juvenile  Judge  Philip  B. 
Gilliam.  "And  it  often  does.  Probably 
more  often  than  we  realize.  I'm 
certainly  sold  on  the  organization." 

The  second,  no  less  effective  de- 
partment of  Denver  Boys,  Inc.  helps 
young  boys  get  jobs.  Based  on  the 
belief   that   if   many   of   our   young 


Rotarian  Donald  Reed  serves  as  umpire  for  the  ball  game  in  which  his  "son" 
is  playing.  Baseball  is  one  of  the  most  popular  games  among  Denver  Boys,  Inc. 


people  were  gainfully  employed, 
they'd  stay  out  of  trouble,  it  is  con- 
stantly looking  for  employers  who 
will  give  them  a  chance. 

A  job  does  several  things  for  a 
boy,  even  though  it  is  part-time.  He 
learns  the  happiness  of  achievement. 
He  has  the  satisafction  of  helping 
himself  and  perhaps  his  family  with 
what  he  earns.  And,  probably  most 
important  to  him,  the  jangle  of  self- 
earned  coins  in  his  pocket  bolsters 
his  feeling  of  self -r chance. 

Assigned  by  the  Colorado  State 
Employment  Service  to  handle  this 
program  are  three  full-time  counse- 
lors, Rex  V.  Curtis,  Leland  B.  Rood, 
and  Charles  L.  Mosconi.  Over  a 
thousand  boys  are  placed  in  part  or 
full-time  jobs   each  year.   All   these 


are    under    eighteen    years    of    age. 

Counselors  follow  up  each  place- 
ment to  make  sure  the  boy  is  getting 
along  all  right.  They  try  to  encourage 
him  and  help  him  fit  into  his  job. 

Civic-minded  men  Hke  the  mem- 
bers of  Denver  Rotary  who  have 
helped  towards  that  success  are  con- 
vinced the  idea  will  work  in  any 
community.  Although  they  admit  to 
a  few  failures,  they  beheve  firmly 
the  organization  really  does  what  its 
statement  of  purpose  says  it  means 
to  do,  that  is — 

"To  help  boys  five  healthful, 
normal  lives  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, schools  and  homes;  to  choose 
a  suitable  occupation  and  to  develop 
into  good,  self-sufficient  citizens  in 
their  communities."  ■  ■ 
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7<^  ^adU^^A^ 


By  W.  Burnet  Easton,  Jr, 


TTABIT,  built  up  over  the  years, 
■*-•*•  decreed  that  every  evening, 
unless  it  rained,  my  brother  and  I 
would  go  out  on  the  river  and  fish. 
At  least  we  would  go  out  on  the 
river  and  cast  our  plugs  around  in 
various  directions.  In  the  last  ten 
years  or  so  I  do  not  remember  that 
we  ever  caught  much  of  anything, 
and  we  really  didn't  expect  to;  but 
it  was  glorious  out  on  the  river  then. 
We  would  cast  and  reel  in,  and 
smoke,  and  sometimes  talk — good 
talk — and  sometimes  we  would  sit 
silently  except  for  an  occasional 
comment.  My  brother  could  be  elo- 
quently and  comfortably  silent,   or 
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equally  eloquently  and  comfortably 
loquacious  as  the  mood  was  on  him. 
And  we  would  watch  the  sunsets  and 
their  reflections  on  the  river  flame 
up  and  then  slowly  die  out  as  the 
long  blue  shadows  crept  across  the 
water  and  up  the  Jersey  hills.  There 
would  be  the  first  whippoorwills 
and  later  the  frogs.  Sometimes  we 
would  see  a  muskrat  or  a  deer.  As 
the  stars  came  out,  little  wisps  of 
mist  would  gather  and  spread  over 
the  water  as  though  the  river  were 
pulling  up  a  coverlet  for  the  night. 
Then  we  would  head  back  home  to 
the  yellow  light  of  The  Cabin  high 
up  on  the  bank.  We  usually  got  no 


You^ll    enjoy    this    fishing    story 
with  an  unusual  twist 


bass,  but  I  caught  bigger  fish.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  it  always  had 
been. 

The  night  my  family  and  I  arrived 
at  The  Cabin  my  brother  Phil 
wanted  me  to  go  fishing  even  though 
we  came  in  exhausted  from  a  three- 
day  drive  half  across  the  country. 
He  had  a  new  spinning  rod  he 
wanted  to  show  me.  (Spinning  was 
just  then  becoming  popular  in  this 
country.)  And — well,  I  wasn't  hard 
to  persuade,  partly  for  old  times' 
sake,  but  mostly  to  humor  my 
brother. 

That  spring  Phil  had  had  a  seri- 
ous heart  attack.  As  I  guess  is  usually 
the  case,  it  struck  him  without  warn- 
ing and  he  nearly  died.  (He  pulled 
through  that  attack  to  live  a  few 
years  before  he  went  off  to  a  Happier 
Fishing  Ground. )  He  had  to  give  up 
practically  every  form  of  activity, 
particularly  if  it  created  any  kind 
of  tension.  It  was  hard  for  Phil  to 
make  the  adjustment.  Fortunately 
his  doctor  was  a  human  being  as  well 
as  a  medic;  he  vouchsafed  my 
brother  two  boons.  "After  all,"  said 
the  doc,  "if  a  man  is  going  to  live 
at  all  he  needs  some  fun!"  My 
brother  was  allowed  to  keep  his  pipes 
for  smoking,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
fish — if  he  used  a  spinning  rod. 

So,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough, 
Phil  had  bought  himself  a  spinning 
outfit  and  obviously  had  been  con- 
verted, with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
neophyte.  While  I  was  still  unpack- 
ing the  car  he  brought  out  his  new 
rod  for  me  to  see.  "Why,  Bill!"  he 


said,  "with  a  flick  of  my  wrist  I  can 
send  that  Uttle  plug  there  half  again 
as  far  as  you  can  cast  your  heaviest 
plug  with  your  biggest  heave!"  And 
he  sang  the  virtues  of  spin  fishing, 
all  of  which  are  now  well-known, 
and  ended,  "What's  more,  I'm  actual- 
ly catching  'em." 

This  amazed  me — that  he  was 
actually  catching  fish!  My  brother 
and  I  had  jointly  inherited  a  cabin 
on  the  Delaware  River  which  our 
family  had  had  ever  since  1912.  It 
had  absolutely  no  modern  conveni- 
ences and  it  never  had  any  fancier 
name  than  The  Cabin;  but  every 
summer  I  could,  I  took  my  family 
there  for  part  of  our  vacation,  as 
much  to  be  with  my  brother  and  his 
wife  as  to  live  for  a  while  again 
among  the  happy  ghosts  and  ac- 
cumulated memories.  Among  those 
memories  were  the  days  of  good 
fishing  in  our  youth.  As  I  have  said, 
for  the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
the  fishing  on  our  part  of  the  Dela- 
ware seemed  to  have  deteriorated 
no  end.  And  I  remember  those  times 
when  we  came  home  with  a  nice 
string  of  smaUmouths,  with  maybe 
a  pickerel  or  two  thrown  in,  for  a 
couple  of  hours'  fishing.  Phil's  in- 
sistence that  he  was  actually  catch- 
ing 'em  whetted  my  appetite — ^but 
I  lived  in  Missouri  then. 

T^HAT  evening,  after  supper,  we 
-*-  left  the  homely  clatter  of  the 
womenfolk  with  the  dishes,  and  the 
children  playing,  and  puttered  up 
to  what  we  call  along  the  Delaware 
a  'TDcnekill,"  the  backside  of  an 
island  when  the  main  current  of  the 
river  is  on  the  other  side.  Tradition 
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going  back  to  our  childhood  affirmed 
that  the  benekill,  especially  in  the 
evening,  was  a  good  spot  for  bass; 
and  one  does  not  break  the  tradi- 
tions of  childhood  easily,  even  when 
the  experience  of  recent  years  had 
produced  nothing. 

Soon  we  were  plugging  in  our 
usual  leisurely  fashion,  and  Phil  was 
explaining  the  techniques  of  spinning 
with  the  names  and  numbers  of  all 
the  players.  He  even  wanted  me  to 
use  the  thing,  but  the  combination 
was  new  to  me  then,  and  besides, 
he  could  not  fish  without  it;  so  I 
gave  it  back  to  him  and  trusted  to 
my  conventional  pole  and  reel. 

Although  the  sky,  the  reflections 
on  the  water,  the  colors  and  the 
shadows  were  as  entrancing  as  ever, 
and  I  had  come  a  long  way  to  see 
them,  I  did  not  enjoy  them  as  much 
as  usual.  I  was  a  bit  concerned  about 
the  strain  on  my  brother's  heart. 
But  Phil  seemed  to  be  as  placid  as 
the  evening  and  we  had  no  more 
luck  than  ever  to  disturb  our 
serenity.  We  cast  and  retrieved  and 
talked,  for  there  was  much  to  catch 
up  about,  but  we  had  no  strikes. 
After  about  an  hour  I  decided  I  had 
better  get  my  brother  back  before 
he  became  too  tired. 

"Phil,  what  do  you  say  we  knock 
ofiF?  That  outfit  of  yours  isn't  doing 
any  better  than  mine,  and  there  is 
no  use  getting  tired.  We  can  try 
again  tomorrow  night." 

"Well  ...  I  sure  thought  I'd  latch 
on  to  one  with  this.  Wanted  you  to 
see  its  action  bringing  'em  in. 
Wanted  you  to  get  one,  too.  There 
are  more  around  this  year.  But 
maybe  we'd  better  quit."  He  paused. 
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"Take  one  last  cast  over  there  by 
the  bank  where  the  stream  comes 
in.  I'd  sure  like  to  see  you  get  one, 
and  that's  where  I  hooked  a  two- 
pounder  night  before  last." 

It  was  getting  dark  and  I  could 
not  see  the  waterline  very  well.  It 
looked  like  a  long  cast  and  I  am 
no  expert.  I  stood  up  in  the  boat 
and  heaved  a  mighty  heave — in  fact, 
too  mighty.  The  reel  zinged  for  an 
instant;  then  there  was  a  sharp  tug 
at  the  end  of  the  pole,  followed  by 
a  splash!  I  had  a  beautiful  backlash! 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  line;  I 
had  to  feel  the  knots  with  my  fingers. 
I  sat  down  and  said  to  Phil,  "I've 
got  a  backlash  that'll  take  me  a 
month  of  Sundays  to  untangle." 

"Well,  if  you  try  to  throw  your 
plug  all  the  way  across  Jersey,  what 
else  can  you  expect?  I'll  show  you 
how  to  do  it  with  this  deal  of  mine." 

Phil  first  laid  down  his  pole  and 
got  out  his  pipe,  filled  and  lighted 
it.  Then  he  cast.  He  may  have  made 
several  casts.  I  was  not  paying  much 
attention  to  anything  except  the 
knots  in  my  backlash.  Suddenly  Phil 
said:  "I've  got  one!"  And  a  moment 
later,  "By  jumping  Jehosaphat,  it's 
a  big  one!  It's  a  whale  of  a  big  one!" 
I  heard  a  splash  out  in  the  dark. 
"He's  taking  out  my  line  faster  than 
I  can  reel  it  in." 

Then  my  brother  did  something 
which  was  typical  of  him. 

"Here,  Bill!"  he  called  from  his 
end  of  the  boat.  "Take  the  pole  and 
bring  him  in!  I  want  you  to  feel  its 
action  with  a  big  one  on!" 

In  the  deepening  dusk  I  could 
just  make  out  my  brother  trying  to 
play  the  fish  and  hand  me  the  pole 


at  the  same  time.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  surest  way  to  lose  a  fish. 

"Catch  him  yourself,  you  dumb- 
bell! You  hooked  him!" 

"Nag  dabbit!"  said  Phil,  "take  the 
pole  before  you  lose  him!" 

I  lose  him!  But  then  I  remembered 
about  my  brother's  heart  and  that  he 
was  not  supposed  to  get  excited.  I 
laid  my  pole  down  and  groped  along 
the  boat  until  I  could  grab  his  pole. 
Somehow  the  fish  was  still  on  and 
I  could  tell  instantly  that  it  was  no 
minnow.  There  was  some  splashing 
out  in  the  dark  and  I  had  my  first 
exciting  sensation  of  reefing  in  with 
the  line  still  going  out.  But  soon  the 
fight  was  pretty  well  out  of  him  and 
I  was  bringing  him  in.  He  put  up  a 
bit  of  a  ruckus  when  he  got  near  the 
boat  and  I  suddenly  realized  that  we 
had  no  landing  net.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  either  of  us  to  take  one 
along. 

I  said,  "Phil,  we  forgot  the  net!" 

Phil  said,  "O.K.  Don't  try  to  lift 
him  in  on  that  light  tackle.  Work 
him   down  to  my  end  of  the  boat 


and  ril  slip  my  hand  down  the 
leader." 

Slowly  I  worked  the  fish  over  to 
Phil  and  I  saw  him  lean  down.  His 
arm  came  up  and  I  could  see  the 
head  and  six  inches  of  a  huge  fish 
come  up  over  the  gunwale.  Then  it 
slipped  silently  back  into  the  water! 
For  a  moment  neither  of  us  said  a 
word  and  somewhere  a  whippoorwill 
called  derisively.  I  edged  back  to 
my  seat. 

"What  happened?"  I  asked. 

"Leader  broke." 

"That  big?" 

"That  big!" 

"Wow!" 

T>  UT  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any- 
^  thing  that  could  be  done  about 
it,  and  I  was  aware  that  my  brother 
was  getting  out  his  box  of  pills  which 
he  always  carried  with  him  now.  I 
quickly  decided  to  play  the  whole 
thing  down. 

"Well,"  I  said  as  nonchalantly  as 
I  could,  "after  all,  we  as  good  as 
caught  him.  He  was  half  in  the  boat. 
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And  we  had  all  the  fun  of  playing 
him." 

"Yeah,"  said  Phil,  "but  he  took  my 
favorite  plug  with  him!" 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything 
we  could  do  about  that,   either. 

"Too  bad,"  I  said.  "I'll  get  this 
backlash  untangled  and  then  we'll 
head  home  and  tell  the  girls." 

I  picked  up  my  pole,  settled  down, 
and  started  to  work  on  the  back- 
lash. Phil  smoked  silently.  There 
were  two  whippoorwills  now,  and  the 
frog  chorus  had  begun.  By  some 
good  luck  the  snarls  on  my  reel 
untangled  themselves  almost  im- 
mediately. I  started  reeling  in.  As 
soon  as  the  loose  line  was  on  the 
reel  I  felt  a  heavy  tug.  It  was  the 
irregular   throbbing   tug   of   a   fish! 

I  shouted  to  Phil,  "I've  got  one! 
A  big  one!" 

Calm  as  the  evening  Phil's  voice 
came  back,  "No,  you  haven't." 

"Yes,  I  have!" 

"You  have  not!" 

"I  have,  too!" 

Phil  was  completely  unruffled. 
"You  can't  have,"  he  said.  "Your 
plug  is  sitting  right  here  in  the  seat 
beside  me.  While  we  were  drifting 
around  and  you  were  playing  that 
fish  your  plug  came  floating  by  and 
I  picked  it  up  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
way." 

"I  don't  care  where  my  plug  is!" 
I  answered.  "I  know  when  I  have  a 
fish,  and  I've  got  a  beaut  now!" 

Phil  picked  up  my  plug  from  the 
seat  and  methodically  began  pull- 
ing in  the  line  hand  over  hand.  In 
a  moment  he  grunted  incredulously. 
"Well,  I'll  be  doggoned!" 

Pulling  from  both  ends  of  the  hne 
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we  soon  had  the  fish  up  to  the  boat. 
Phil  leaned  over  again.  This  time 
there  was  a  swish  and  a  plunk,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thrashing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  I  could  not  see  much, 
but  I  could  tell  it  was  a  big  one. 
Hurriedly  I  went  through  my  pock- 
ets for  matches,  found  them  and 
struck  one.  In  my  excitement  it 
went  out  almost  at  once,  but  not 
before  we  had  time  to  see  a  grand 
fish  with  my  brother's  plug  hanging 
from  the  corner  of  its  mouth.  The 
extra  hooks  on  the  plug  were  tangled 
in  my  line! 

"Wow!"  said  Phil,  and  he  took 
another  pill.  "Strike  another  match, 
Bill.  That  didn't  look  like  a  bass  to 
me." 

I  struck  another  light  and  we  got 
down  closer. 

"By  the  great  horned  spoon," 
muttered  Phil.  "It's  a  trout!  A  brown 
trout!  It's  the  biggest  trout  Ive 
ever  seen  in  this  neck  of  the  woods." 

In  all  my  years  of  fishing  the  Del- 
aware I  had  never  caught,  nor  had 
ever  seen  anyone  catch  a  trout. 
Later,  Phil  said  that  he  had  heard 
they  were  sometimes  caught  in  the 
early  spring,  but  neither  of  us  had 
ever  seen  one  before.  It  measured 
nineteen  and  three-quarters  inches. 
"That's  something  to  take  home  to 
the  girls,"  I  said. 

"Yeah,"  replied  Phil  slowly. 
"Yeah,  it  is  ...  But  ...  but  ..  .  Bill, 
do  you  know  what  day  it  is?" 

"What  day?  Why  .   .  .  ah  .   . 
It's  August  first,  isn't  it?" 

"Yeah.  It's  August  first." 

"So  what?" 

"Nothin*.  Only  around  here  trout 
season  ended  yesterday."  ■  ■ 


sdcttcft  tO'  TH^  Sa^t 


A  contributor  sends  this  beautiful  letter — 

a  clipping  from  an  old  newspaper,  yellow  with  age 


T  ISTEN  Son:  I  am  saying  this  as  you  lie  asleep,  one  little  paw  crumpled 
-■^  under  your  cheek  and  the  blond  curls  stickily  wet  on  your  damp  fore- 
head. I  have  stolen  into  your  room  alone.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  as  I  sat 
reading  my  paper  in  the  Hbrary,  a  stifling  wave  of  remorse  swept  over  me. 
Guiltily  I  came  to  your  bedside. 

These  are  the  things  I  was  thinking,  Son:  I  had  been  cross  to  you.  I 
scolded  you  as  you  were  dressing  for  school  because  you  gave  your  face 
merely  a  dab  with  a  towel.  I  took  you  to  task  for  not  cleaning  your  shoes. 
I  called  out  angrily  when  you  threw  some  of  your  things  on  the  floor. 

At  breakfast  I  found  fault,  too.  You  spilled  things.  You  gulped  your 
food.  You  put  your  elbows  on  the  table.  You  spread  butter  too  thick  on  your 
bread.  And  as  you  started  oflF  to  play  and  I  made  for  my  ti'ain,  you  turned 
and  waved  a  hand  and  called,  "Goodby,  Daddy,"  and  I  frowned  and  said  in 
reply,  "Hold  your  shoulders  back." 

Then  it  began  all  over  again  in  the  late  afternoon.  As  I  came  up  the  road 
I  spied  you,  down  on  your  knees,  playing  marbles.  There  were  holes  in  your 
stocking.  I  humiliated  you  before  your  friends  by  marching  you  ahead  of  me 
to  the  house.  Stockings  are  expensive,  and  if  you  had  to  buy  them  you 
would  be  more  careful.  Imagine  that.  Son,  from  a  father. 

Do  you  remember,  later,  when  I  was  reading  in  the  library,  how  you 
came  in,  timidly,  with  a  sort  of  hurt  look  in  your  eyes?  When  I  glanced  up 
over  my  paper,  impatient  at  the  interruption,  you  hesitated  at  the  door. 
"What  is  it  you  want?"  I  snapped. 

You  said  nothing,  but  ran  across  in  one  tempestuous  plunge,  and  threw 
your  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  your  small  arms  tightened 
with  an  affection  that  God  had  set  blooming  in  your  heart  and  which  even 
neglect  could  not  wither.  And  then  you  were  gone,  pattering  up  the  stairs. 

Well,  Son,  it  was  shortly  afterwards  that  my  paper  slipped  from  my 
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hands  and  a  terrible  sickening  fear  came  over  me.  What  has  habit  been 
doing  to  me?  The  habit  of  finding  fault,  of  reprimanding — this  was  my 
reward  to  you  for  being  a  boy.  It  was  not  that  I  did  not  love  you;  it  was  that 
I  expected  too  much  of  youth.  It  was  measuring  you  by  the  yardstick  of  my 
own  years. 

The  little  heart  of  you  was  as  big  as  the  dawn  itself  over  the  wide  hills. 
This  was  shown  by  your  spontaneous  impulse  to  rush  in  and  kiss  me  good 
night.  Nothing  else  matters  tonight,  Son.  I  have  come  to  your  bedside  in  the 
darkness,  and  I  have  knelt  there,  ashamed. 

It  is  a  feeble  atonement;  I  know  you  would  not  understand  these  things 
if  I  told  them  to  you  during  your  waking  hours.  But  tomorrow  I  will  be  a 
real  daddy.  I  will  chum  with  you,  and  suffer  when  you  suffer,  and  laugh 
when  you  laugh.  I  will  bite  my  tongue  when  impatient  words  come.  I  will 
keep  saying  as  if  it  were  a  ritual:  "He  is  nothing  but  a  boy — a  Uttle  boy." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  visualized  you  as  a  man.  Yet  as  I  see  you  now,  I  see 
that  you  are  still  a  small  boy.  Yesterday  you  were  in  your  mother's  arms, 
your  head  on  her  shoulder.  I  have  asked  too  much,  too  much. 

— Anonymous 


THE  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 


I.  WHAT  IS  THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION? 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.  answers:  "It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  perhaps  250  million 
people  on  earth.  It  took  1600  years  for  the  first  doubling  to  500  milHon.  It 
took  only  250  years  for  the  next  doubUng,  to  one  billion — in  1850.  The  third 
doubling,  to  two  biUion,  came  in  1930,  during  a  period  of  only  eighty  years. 
If  current  trends  continue,  there  will  be  four  billion  in  the  late  1970's — a 
doubling  in  less  than  fifty  years." 

This  is  the  problem.  It  is  due  not  only  to  an  increased  birth  rate  but  also 
to  a  widespread  decline  in  death  rate.  Medical  science  is  gradually  con- 
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Brief  review  outline  for  discussion  on  an  important  book 
by  Richard  M.  Fagley:  The  Population  Explosion  and 
Christian  Responsibility  (Oxford  University  Press,  417 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $4.25) 


quering  disease  all  over  the  world  and  prolonging  life.  Moreover,  the  popu- 
lation increase  is  greatest  in  the  less  developed  countries.  Between  1920- 
1950  the  increase  in  the  more  developed  countries  was  23  per  cent;  in  the 
less  developed  lands  45  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  more  developed 
countries  between  1950-2000  the  increase  will  be  74  per  cent,  while  in  the 
less  developed  countries  it  will  be  180  per  cent. 

And  this  adds  to  the  problem:  the  explosion  is  coming  before  the  large- 
scale  economic  and  social  development  needed  to  meet  the  situation. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  world's  population  will  be  six  billion  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  In  600  years,  there  will  be  only  one  square  meter  for 
each  person  to  live  on. 

II.  WHAT  ARE  THE  SUGGESTED  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  PROBLEM? 

1.  Migration.  This  has  often  been  the  solution.  When  conditions  became 
crowded,  move  out.  In  three  centuries  seventy  million  Europeans  have 
come  to  America;  Frenchmen  have  moved  to  Algiers;  Jews  to  Israel.  But 
in  the  greatest  center  of  the  population  explosion — Asia — the  doors  to  migra- 
tion have  been  closed.  Only  eleven  and  one-half  million  Chinese  are  outside 
Chinese  territory.  All  Indians  now  outside  India  would  equal  only  one-half 
of  one  year's  annual  increase  in  India's  population. 

2.  Greater  food  supply.  Constant  improvement  in  tools,  better  use  of 
land,  opening  up  a  new  land,  war  against  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
pests — these  all  result  in  increase  crop  yield.  Yet  in  light  of  experience,  the 
outlook  along  this  line  is  dim.  "So  far,  food  production  in  the  world  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  larger  requirements  of 
the  increasing  population  of  the  earth." 

3.  Family  limitation.  Many  countries  are  now  taking  steps  to  meet  the 
problem  through  controlled  famiHes.  India  and  Japan  are  notable  examples 
— the  state  is  assisting  in  the  study  of  methods  of  birth  control  and  the 
dissemination  of  information.  In  a  good  many  countries  birth  control  devices 
are  legal,  while  in  others  they  are  not.  They  are  legal  in  Egypt,  Pakistan, 
Israel,  Greece,  and  most  of  the  U.S.A.  (though  in  the  U.S.A.  they  are 
illegal  in  four  states).  In  most  Roman  CathoHc  countries  contraceptives  are 
illegal.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  behoves  that  birth  control  by  artificial 
means  (not  the  rhythm  method)  is  immoral.  Protestants  generally  take 
a  different  point  of  view. 
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III.  WHAT  IS  THE  PROTESTANT  VIEWPOINT  ON  BIRTH 
CONTROL? 

Note  several  pronouncements  by  Protestant  bodies: 

1.  A  pamphlet  issued  in  1953  by  the  National  Councirs  Christian  Home 
Committee,  proclaims: 

The  Bible  teaches  us  that  the  function  of  marriage  is  not  only  to  provide  a 
home  for  the  growing  family.  God  created  man,  male  and  female,  to  be  com- 
panions, and  to  love  one  another,  as  the  stories  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
show. 

2.  In  1956,  the  General  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church,  said: 

We  believe  that  planned  parenthood,  practiced  in  Christian  conscience,  may 
fulfill  rather  than  violate  the  will  of  God. 

3.  An  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  which  met  in  Malaya  in  1959  said: 

There  can  be  good  Christian  reasons  for  limiting  the  family  apart  from 
demographic  considerations  of  controlling  population.  Considerations  of  family 
welfare  must  be  regarded  as  supreme. 

4.  Dr.  Fagley  comments: 

A  precondition  for  the  right  use  of  sex  is  provided  by  the  divine  institution  of 
marriage,  through  which  by  God's  grace  husband  and  wife  are  enabled  to  become 
"one  flesh."  This  union  is  expressed  both  in  physical  communion  and  in  parent- 
hood, but  it  transcends  both.  It  is  primarily  a  spiritual  reality,  as  Jesus  taught. 
Parenthood  can  be  an  important  fulfillment  of  marriage,  though  the  childless 
marriage  is  not  less  valid  for  that  reason.  Procreation  is  an  important  but  not 
essential  end  of  marriage,  and  the  marital  obHgation  in  regard  to  parenthood  is 
contingent  upon  the  total  purposes  of  marriage.  The  primary  purpose  of  marriage 
is  the  perfecting  of  the  "one  flesh"  union  itself,  whether  expressed  in  parenthood, 
marital  companionship,  or  both.  At  a  deeper  level,  the  primary  purpose  of 
marriage,  like  the  rest  of  fife,  is  to  serve  and  worship  God. 

IV.  COMMENTS  AND  QUESTIONS 

See  Dr.  Fagley's  book  for  detailed  information.  Look  up  John  2:1-11; 
Mark  10:6-9;  Matthew  19:4-6;  Mark  3:31-35;  1  Corinthians  7:1-11; 
Ephesians  5:21-23;  Galatians  3:28,  29  for  Hght  from  the  New  Testament. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  marriage?  How  solve  the  problem  of  population 
explosion? 


COLLEGE  GRABS  AND  THE  FAMILY 

College  graduates  are  now  marrying  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
their  parents,  having  children  much  sooner,  having  more  children, 
spacing  them  closer  together,  and  completing  their  families  earlier 
than  their  parents. — Population  Reference  Bureau. 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The  Appointed  Time 


For  your  devotional  life.  Take  Time  for  meditation  and  prayer 

Include  God  in  Your  Plans 

T  WELL  recall  a  moment  when  my  grandfather,  a  dour  Scots- 
-*•  man,  gave  me  a  duty  to  perform  and  I  announced  that  I  had 
other  plans.  He  took  an  old-fashioned  viewpoint  and  I  took  an 
old-fashioned  tiip  to  the  woodshed. 

"The  well  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  .  .  ."  often  go  astray.  The 
reason  is  that  man  plans  for  man  out  of  man's  mind.  He  leaves 
God  out  of  his  planning. 

However,  it  should  be  observed  that  man  cannot  set  aside  the 
operation  of  God's  laws.  When  we  explode  an  atom  bomb  the 
waves  of  the  sea  roar  and  the  fallout  contaminates  the  earth.  The 
big  questions  is:  How  can  w^e  discover  God's  will  and  God's 
plan  for  our  Hves? 

Surely  God  wants  us  to  use  our  minds,  build  blueprints  of  our 
lives,  but  if  we  leave  God  out  we  miss  the  mark.  Include  God  in 
your  plans — that  is  fundamental. 

READ:  Proverbs  19:19-29 

PRAYER:  O  God,  in  whom  I  believe  and  live,  I  make  thy  purpose 
mine,  now,  and  every  other  day  of  my  life.  Amen. 

On  the   Side   of  Truth 

HP  HE  communist  Nikolai  Lenin  said,  "We  do  not  beheve  in 
•*■  eternal  moraUty;  and  we  expose  the  deceit  of  all  legends  about 
morality."  What  a  graphic  illustration  of  how  men  deny  God,  his 
creation  and  his  goodness. 

In  essence,  Lenin  was  saying,  "Nothing  is  beyond  man;  what- 
ever man  does  is  best."  So  men  go  their  mean  ways,  flare  Hke 
meteors  across  the  horizon  of  world  history  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  they  are  gone,  hated  and  rejected  by  the  majority  of  men 
and  nations. 

Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  little  group  of  pup- 
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pets,  scorn  Christianity  and  laugh  at  God.  They  are  ruled  by 
Satan  and  he  laughs  that  he  has  deluded  them.  Some  day  they'll 
see  how  mistaken  they've  been. 

We  can  never  live  well  or  right  by  ignoring  God.  Let  us  keep 
him,  his  ways,  his  truth,  his  ideals  on  top.  Whether  we  die  as  a 
nation  or  survive,  we  will  know  that  we  have  lived  by  truth. 

READ:  Psabn  86:1-17 

PRAYER:  Forgive  us,  O  God,  for  following  our  own  devices, 
accepting  the  easy  path.  Give  us  strength  to  stand  for  truth 
and  morality  at  all  costs.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

GOD  Is  Personal 

T^  O  YOU  believe  in  a  personal  God?  Do  you  know  he  is  close 
-*-^to  you,  that  he  loves  you  and  is  kind?  Today  in  our  modem 
and  often  cynical  world  many  believe  that  if  God  exists  at  all,  he 
is  just  a  mechanical  cog  in  a  mechanistic  universe — an  "oblong 
blur,"  as  one  put  it — that  he  does  not  enter  personally  into  our 
Uves. 

Let's  be  old-fashioned!  Let's  beUeve  that  God  is  real  and 
personal,  that  he  does  know  us  and  love  us  as  individuals.  Indeed, 
without  faith  in  a  personal  God,  how  can  we  explain  personality 
within  man?  Furthermore,  how  do  we  explain  personality  in 
Jesus? 

You  can  feel  the  wind  blowing  against  your  cheek.  You  cannot 
see  it,  but  you  know  it's  there.  God  is  also  real.  We  do  not  see 
him  with  the  physical  eye  but  he  is  there — more  real  than  the 
wind,  more  real  than  our  friends,  more  real  than  our  loved  ones. 

Do  as  Donald  Hankey  said,  "Bet  your  life  there  is  a  God." 
And  on  this  faith  you'll  build  a  significant  life  and  more  toward 
heaven. 

READ:  John  14:1-11 

PRAYER:  Almighty  God,  increase  our  faith  in  thee  as  a  person 
— one  with  whom  we  can  have  fellowship.  Help  us  to  walk  close 
to  thee  and  trust  thy  abiding  presence.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

My  Covenant  with  God 

WHEN  tempted  by  Potiphar's  wife,  Joseph  was  able  to  pause 
and  say,  "How  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and 
sin  against  God?"  (Gen.  39:9).  Joseph  had  a  covenant  to  keep 
with  God,  and  he  kept  it.  We  too  have  a  covenant  with  God  and 
should  keep  it,  not  out  of  fear,  but  because  we  love  him  and  he 
loves  us.  So  it  is  a  covenant  of  love. 
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The  love  that  God  has  for  us  is  beyond  our  understanding. 
Since  we  are  human,  we  can  never  project  our  love  in  such  an 
unselfish  way.  He  loves  us  in  spite  of  our  sins,  our  failures,  our 
misdeeds. 

Yet  we  should  strive  to  be  like  him.  Jesus  said,  "You,  therefore, 
must  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  (Matt.  5:48). 
See  Jesus  on  the  cross  loving  his  enemies  even  as  they  crucified 
him  and  saying,  "Father,  forgive  them:  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do"  (Luke  23:34). 

Let  his  love  flow  fully  into  your  heart  and  then  you'll  be  able 
better  to  shed  it  forth  to  others. 

READ:  Luke  23:32-38 

PRAYER:  O  God,  I  make  a  covenant  with  thee  to  love  thee  with 
all  my  heart.  Fill  me  brimming  full  with  thy  love  and  let  it  flow 
out  from  me  to  others.  In  the  name  of  him  who  loved  me 
enough  to  die  for  me  on  Calvary.  Amen. 


BIBLE  VERSE 


GAL.  2:16 

A  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Our  Bible  Verse  for  the  month  puts 
emphasis  upon  the  great  Christian 
virtue  of  faith.  We  make  so  little 
progress  in  the  Christian  life  because 
our  faith  is  weak.  May  the  Lord  in- 
crease our  faith.  One  of  the  most 
significant  principles  of  our  Protestant 
beliefs  is  that  man  is  justified  not  by 
works  but  by  faith.  Let  us  rely  more 
upon  faith. 


AMONG  OUR  WRITERS 

Dale  Whitney,  who  did  the  fresh 
travel  piece  on  the  Rhine  ("I  'Walk' 
Up  the  Rhine,"  page  7),  is  both  a 
photographer  and  free  lance  writer.  At 
present  she  is  on  writing  assignments 
in  Europe  and  is  doing  several  articles 
for  The  Link.  From  1951-1955,  Dale 
lived  in  Europe,  working  for  two  years 
as  writer  and  director  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service  in  Germany.  Then 
for  two  years  she  traveled  extensively, 
photographing  western  Europe,  and  ex- 
hibiting her  work  at  the  Kurhaus  in 
Weisbaden,  Germany. 

From  1955-1959,  Miss  Whitney  did 
photographic  work  and  writing  in  the 
U.S.A.  She  was  a  photography  editor  on 
the  West  Coast;  and  she  has  sold 
numerous  articles  to  American  and 
European  publications.  As  a  writer  her 
experience  dates  back  to  1949  when 
she  began  writing  for  an  ABC  network 
radio  show  called  "California  Cara- 
van." Other  scripts  sold  to  The  Whist- 
ler, Family  Theater,  and  the  like. 
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We  pray,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
that  we  may  serve  thee  throughout 
this  day.  May  we  use  our  talents  in 
the  wisest  way  as  good  stewards  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  May  we  honor 
thee  in  our  daily  work.  Help  us  to 
cultivate  Christian  attitudes  and 
practices:  cheerfulness  in  the  midst 
of  pessimism  and  despair;  purity, 
honesty,  truth,  justice,  loveliness  in 
the  midst  of  men  who  walk  the  ways 
of  evil;  courage  in  the  midst  of 
cowardice.  Keep  us  from  stumbling, 
Holy  Father,  and  give  us  victory  over 
the  temptations  which  constantly 
beset  us.  This  we  ask  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen, 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  we  thank  thee 
for  the  beauty  of  these  days;  for  the 
world  thou  has  created  for  our  en- 
joyment; for  the  red  glory  of  the 
poppy,  the  yellow  gold  of  the  daisy, 
the  green  sparkle  of  the  evergreen. 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  world  of 
beauty,  may  we  create  within  us — 
with  thy  help — the  beauty  of  soul, 
the  beauty  of  lives  well-lived,  the 
true  beauty  of  goodness.  In  the  name 
of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived 
the  perfect  life  among  us.  Amen, 

Our  Father,  life  sometimes  be- 
comes weary  and  we  are  despondent. 
We  feel  east  down  and  faint  of 
heart.  Forgive  us.  Restore  to  us  the 
joy  of  thy  salvation.  Help  us  to  know 
the  courage  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
"steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  up  to 
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Jerusalem";  who  faced  the  cross  but 
did  not  flinch;  who  won  the  victory 
over  temptation,  over  death,  over  the 
grave.  Give  us  anew  the  assurance 
of  life  eternal;  of  heaven  beyond  this 
life.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Am.en, 

Almighty  God,  guide  us  as  we  go 
forth  to  defend  our  nation.  We 
thank  thee  for  it:  for  our  country 
great  and  good,  for  freedom,  for  our 
heritage,  for  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
all  for  which  they  stand.  As  we  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  up 
through  the  sky  in  planes,  or  over 
the  land  on  march,  may  we  be 
conscious  of  the  Presence  of  that 
One  who  promised  to  go  with  us 
anywhere.  May  we  know  that  we  are 
not  set  for  violence  but  for  order. 
And  help  us  to  have  the  courage 
to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God 
and  fight  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil,  realizing  that  he  is  our  greatest 
foe  and  ours  is  a  spiritual  battle. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son. 
Am,en, 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  how  to  develop 
fulness  of  life;  how  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man.  Make  us  sensi- 
tive to  our  neighbor's  suffering  and 
our  neighbor's  need.  Let  thy  Holy 
Spirit  be  in  us,  guiding  us  into 
fellowship  with  the  living  Christ.  Let 
the  eternal  come  into  our  daily  lives. 
This  we  pray  for  Jesus'  sake.  Amen, 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Thirteen-year-old  Hero 

Last  February,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Stephen  P.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  City  presented  a  Civilian  Com- 
mendation Bar  to  thirteen-year-old 
Gerald  Daggett  of  361  Freeborn  St., 
Staten  Island.  Young  Daggett  hero- 
ically and  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  dove 
from  a  Staten  Island  jetty  into  the 
freezing  water  to  rescue  a  helpless 
man  who  had  fallen  from  the  jetty 
into  the  water. 

Christian  Citizenship  Convocation 

The  International  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  is  holding  a  Christian 
Citizenship  Convocation  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  July  1-3.  Awards  will  be 
presented  to  winners  of  a  contest 
who  write  "An  Open  Letter"  on  the 
subject,  "Christian  Citizenship — Un- 
limited!" Other  emphases  will  be  on 
a  clean-up  campaign  against  obscene 
literature  and  participation  in 
"Know  Your  America  Week." 

Know  Russia,  Too 

Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,    has    been    calling    upon 


churches  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  Christianity  in  Russia, 
"The  ignorance  of  the  Western  world 
about  Orthodoxy  and  the  history  of 
other  churches  in  Russia  is  colossal." 
Commenting  on  the  visit  of  a  five- 
man  delegation  to  the  USSR  last 
December,  Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft  said 
they  had  been  "tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  real  life  we  found  in 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Baptist,  Lutheran  and  Armenian 
churches  .  .  .  Praise  God  that  after 
thirty-five  years'  persecution  the 
Church  of  God  is  still  there  in 
Russia." 

Harvard  Religious  Center 

Harvard  University  is  building  this 
year  a  center  for  the  study  of  world 
religions  where  graduate  students 
and  visiting  scholars  from  all  over 
the  world  can  live  together  while 
they  study.  It  is  to  be  a  modem  two- 
story  structure  near  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  Institute  on  Christian 
Education 

The  next  world  Institute  on  Chris- 
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tian  Education  will  be  held  in  or 
near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  July,  1962, 
according  to  an  announcement  of 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation's North  American  Community. 
The  last  Institute  was  held  at  Kobe, 
Japan,  August,  1958,  and  was  at- 
tended by  200  Christian  leaders  from 
sixty  countries. 

Alcoholics  in  Mental  Hospitals 

Tabulations  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  indicate 
that  more  than  56,000  alcoholics  are 
committed  annually  to  432  state, 
county,  private,  and  psychopathic 
hospitals;  or  pass  through  the  psy- 
chiatric wards  of  410  general  hos- 
pitals. This  is  an  increase  of  10,000 
over  former  years. 

Heligious  Broadcasts 

A  survey  by  the  National  Council 
indicates  that  of  16,353  hours  and  39 
minutes  of  broadcast  time  in  one 
week,  only  508  hours,  48  mins.,  or 
3.1  per  cent  of  the  time  was  given 
to  sustaining  (free)  religious  broad- 
casts. This  comes  from  a  study  of 
141  commercial  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions in  11  major  cities.  (Nov.  1-7, 
1959) 

Graham  to  West  Germany 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  will  visit 
West  Germany  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign in  the  autumn  of  1960.  He 
will  speak  in  Essen,  Hamburg,  and 
Berlin  in  September. 

Religious  Discrimination  Declining 

A  two-year  study  by  the  United 
Nations  has  found  religious  discrimi- 
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nation  is  declining  around  the  world. 
This  change  has  been  brought  about, 
says  the  report,  by  the  change  in 
attitudes  of  churches,  governments 
and  the  pubUc.  To  assure  a  continua- 
tion of  this  decline,  a  set  of  basic 
rules  were  suggested:  (1)  Freedom 
to  adhere  or  not  to  adhere  to  a  re- 
ligion; (2)  freedom  of  worship;  (3) 
freedom  to  disseminate  a  religion  or 
belief,  provided  it  does  not  impair 
the  rights  of  others;  (4)  no  compel- 
ling of  an  oath  contrary  to  one's 
religion;  (5)  religions  and  their 
followers  should  not  be  favored  or 
discriminated  against  in  the  granting 
of  subsidies  or  tax  exemptions. 

Christian  Education  by  TV 

Last  Winter  a  pioneer  program  of 
education  for  leaders  in  Christian 
education  was  inaugurated  in  Pitts- 
burgh over  Station  WQED-TV.  On 
Wednesday  evenings  between  7:30 
and  8:00  P.M.  small  groups  of  peo- 
ple gathered  in  private  homes  around 
the  TV  set  and  in  church  rooms 
where  they  heard  outstanding 
teachers  acquaint  them  with  the 
psychological  and  practical  aspects 
of  teaching  methods  and  the  use  of 
curriculum  materials.  Each  paid  a 
fee  of  $5.00  and  received  a  syllabus 
of  the  lessons  plus  a  list  of  source 
materials. 

Action  for  Temperance 

The  General  Board  of  Temper- 
ance of  The  Methodist  Church  has 
produced  a  packet  of  four  booklets 
aimed  at  answering  such  questions 
as:  What  can  a  church  do  about  the 
alcohol    problem?    How   help    alco- 
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holies  and  their  families?  How  keep 
alcohol  out  of  a  community? 

The  four  pamphlets  are  called  in 
general,  "A  Set  of  Blueprints  for 
Temperance  Action,"  and  center 
around  education,  commitment,  re- 
habilitation, and  legislation.  Each 
set  costs  75  cents.  Order  from  Serv- 
ice Department,  100  Maryland  Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C. 

Lay  Leaders  for  Africa 

There  is  an  inrgent  need  for 
trained  lay  and  theological  leader- 
ship within  the  churches  of  Africa 
in  order  for  them  to  cope  with  the 
problems  that  are  arising  from  politi- 
cal and  industrial  changes  in  African 
life.  So  reports  Donald  Timkulu, 
secretary  of  the  provisional  commit- 
tee of  the  All  African  Church  Con- 
ference. 

Our  Gravest  Danger 

"The  gravest  danger  facing  the 
United  States  is  not  a  military  lag 
but  a  slump  in  personal  and  public 
integrity,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
J.  McCracken,  minister  of  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City.  "Moral  fibre 
is  as  necessary  to  national  security 
as  military  might  .  .  .  Opponents 
outside  are  not  a  greater  menace 
than  the  creeping  peril  of  moral 
decadence  within."  Dr.  McCracken 
advocated  definite  teaching  about 
honor,  honesty,  and  truth,  not  only 
in  the  church  but  in  the  home  and 
the  school. 

Prayer  Groups  on  Capitol  Hill 

International  Council  for  Christian 
Leadership,     Inc.,     has     sponsored 


from  time  to  time  prayer  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  etc.  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C.  In  February, 
1960,  President  Eisenhower,  Senator 
Frank  Carlson  (Kansas),  MetropoH- 
tan  Opera  Soloist  Jerome  Hines, 
Army  Secretary  Wilber  M.  Brucker, 
John  H.  Cordle,  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  and 
others  attended.  Secretary  Brucker 
commented:  "It's  not  in  armies  that 
men  must  put  their  trust;  it  is  only 
by  putting  on  the  armor  of  God  that 
this  nation  or  any  other  nation  can 
be  saved.  God  expects  us  to  take 
the  armor  and  help  the  great  cause 
for  which  He  stands.  The  question 
is  not  what  is  the  future  bringing  to 
us  but  what  are  we  bringing  to  the 
future.'* 

Radio-TV  Aid  to  Religion 

Harold  E.  Fellows,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, say  that  broadcasting  has 
done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
religion  in  this  generation  than  any 
other  medium.  "Coverage  is  so  com- 
prehensive in  the  U.S.A.  today  that 
there  is  not  a  person  in  the  nation 
who  cannot  be  a  listener  or  viewer 
at  any  given  time  that  he  chooses," 
comments  Mr.  Fellows. 

In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  religious 
views.  Radio  and  TV  are  trying  to 
provide  an  effective  medium. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  Dale  Whit- 
nay;  page  24,  H.  Armstrong  Roberts; 
pages  27,  28,  National  League  Service 
Bureau;  page  31,  Foster  Parent  Plan, 
Inc.;  pages  42,  44,  45,  Florence  K. 
Frame. 
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JUNE,  the  sixth  month,  has  thirty  days.  It  is  a  time  of  growth,  the  threshold  of 
summer,  a  month  of  promise. 
June  1-30  is  National  Recreation  Month,  designed  to  make  you  reahze  the  im- 
portance of  leisure  time;  and  to  urge  you  to  explore  the  recreation  faciUties  of  your 
community. 

June  2-7,  American  Baptist  Convention.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

June  5,  the  first  Simday,  is  Whitsunday  or  Pentecost,  the  seventh  Sunday  after 
Easter.  This  Sunday  commemorates  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 

June  5-12,  Centennial  of  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church.  Rock  Island,  111. 

June  1-22  is  the  Music  Festival,  Vienna,  Austria.  Sibelius  Music  Festival  in 
Helsinki,  Finland,  is  from  June  5-15.  June  7-12  is  the  Rose  Festival  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  while  Genevas  Rose  Festival  is  from  June  9-23  (Switzerland,  that  is). 

June  12  is  Trinity  Sunday.  And  on  June  12  begins  the  Second  International 
Music  Festival,  Dublin,  Ireland;  it  continues  until  the  19th.  June  12  is  also  Race 
Amity  Day,  having  as  its  pmrpose  "to  spread  t^e  concept  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  mankind  irrespective  of  race,  nation  or  class." 

June  14-19.  Annual  Conference  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Champaign,  111. 

June  14  is  Flag  Day.  National  Flag  Week  is  from  the  12th  through  the  19th. 
Purpose:  To  discover  meaning  of  true  Americanism. 

June  19,  third  Sunday,  is  Father's  Day.  Juvenile  integrity  starts  in  the  home. 

June  21,  4:43  A.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time — summer  officially  begins.  On 
June  22,  the  Irish  Derby  is  run  at  Curragh,  Co.  Kildare,  Ireland. 

June  26  is  the  fourth  Sunday.  In  Delarna,  Sweden,  the  Mid-Summer  Festival 
runs  from  June  24-26.  And  from  June  25- July  4  is  a  Freedom  Festival,  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Windsor,  Canada. 

June  26-July  3.  Baptist  World  Alliance.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

June  29- July  2.  Henley  Royal  Regatta.  Henley-on-Thames,  England. 


LOOKING  AHEAD: 

July  13-16,  European  Youth  Assembly,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

August  16-24,  Lay  Preachers'  Institute,  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  N.  Mex. 

July  6-10,  Air  Force  Spiritual  Life  Conference,  Asilomar,  Pacific  Grove,  Cali-  ■ 
fornia.  Theme:  "A  Faith  for  Our  Day." 

July  24-28,  Air  Force  Spiritual  Life  Conference,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Sept.  2-6,  Air  Force  Spiritual  Life  Conference,  Ridgecrest,  N.C. 

In  all  of  these  conferences  there  will  be  a  Bible  Study  Hour;  a  Discussion 
Period;  and  an  Inspirational  Hour.  Airmen  should  contact  the  project  chaplam 
of  their  unit.  A  few  spaces  at  the  Ridgecrest  Conference  are  open  to  Army-Navy. 
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Chapter  6 — Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Church 
Militant  and  Universal 

'IA7HAT  is  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  faith?  How  extensive  is 
'  ^  the  work  of  our  churches?  We  say  we  beHeve  in  the  church 
militant  and  the  church  universal!  What  do  we  mean  by  these  terms? 
Can  we  find  evidence  for  these  two  ideas  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament?  The  term  "church"  occurs 
only  three  times  in  the  Four  Gospels  (once  in  Matt.  16:18;  twice  in 
Matt.  18:17).  Why  do  you  suppose  this  is  so?  The  Greek  word  for 
church  (ecclesia)  literally  means  "a  calHng  out."  How  do  we  get  from 
this  to  our  concept  of  church? 

We  sometimes  call  the  building  the  church,  but  what  is  the  church? 
Who  founded  the  church?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  resurrection  and 
of  Pentecost  to  the  founding  of  the  church? 

1.  A  Fighting  Church  (1  Tim.  6:12;  2  Tim.  2:3;  Eph.  6:10-18) 
The  term  "A  Fighting  Church,"  seems  like  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

In  what  sense  should  the  church  be  a  fighting  organization?  What 
moral  and  spiritual  warfare  should  engage  the  time  and  strength  of 
Christians?  What  are  the  church's  weapons? 

2.  The  Church  Where  You  Live  (Acts  11:19-26;  13:1-3;  1  Cor. 
1:1-3) 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  local  church  to  the  Church  Univer- 
sal? How  is  the  military  chapel  a  part  of  the  church?  In  what  ways 
are  we  called  on  to  support  the  local  church?  The  Church  Universal? 

3.  The  Church  Around  the  World  (Matt.  24:14;  26:13;  28:16-20; 
John  3:16,  17;  8:12) 

Christianity  is  known  as  a  world  rehgion.  Why  is  this  so?  Where 
did  it  begin?  Where  did  it  spread?  In  what  parts  of  the  world  today 
is  Christianity  the  strongest?  Against  what  other  world  forces  does 
the  church  compete?  How  do  we  aid  in  its  further  spread? 

4.  Faith  Is  a  Weapon  (Hebrews  11) 

Creative  faith  is  a  power  factor  in  the  winning  of  any  battle.  How 
does  faith  help  win  wars?  Why  is  faith  Christianity's  greatest  weapon? 
How  do  we  get  more  faith? 
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God  and  Man  in  Washington  by  Paul  Blanshard  (Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St., 
Boston  8,  Mass.  1960.  $3.50) 

This  is  an  important  book,  especially  for  an  election  year.  It  is  a  popular 
survey  of  the  most  important  interactions  between  government  and  rehgion  on 
the  whole  national  church-state  frontier.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  current  con- 
flicts in  congress,  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  the  presidential  campaign.  Dr. 
Blanshard  says  that  "reHgion  is  eternally  relevant  to  politics,  and  poUtics  is 
eternally  relevant  to  reHgion."  He  points  out  our  duty  as  Americans  to  preserve 
a  free  church  in  a  free  society.  On  the  whole  he  beUeves  that  the  present  church- 
state  poHcy  of  the  American  government  is  sound  and  satisfactory.  However,  he 
feels  that  an  honest  discussion  of  our  differences  as  Protestants,  CathoHcs,  and 
Jews  is  far  better  than  "the  faith  in  faith"  which  often  characterizes  official 
Washington.  (He  cites  the  EngUsh  M.P.  who  came  out  of  the  House  in  London 
muttering:  "Surely,  we  all  believe  in  some  kind  of  something.") 
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The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan  by  CHfton  Fadiman  (World  PubHshing  Co.,  2231  W 
110th  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  1960.  $3.75) 

Chfton  Fadiman  did  an  article  for  T/it5  V7eek  magazine,  April  12,  1959,  listing 
Western  books  of  prime  importance  and  excellence,  and  suggesting  a  lifetime 
reading  plan.  The  response  was  enthusiastic.  So  now  the  book.  Here  is  Fadiman  s 
guide  to  a  lifetime  of  reading— one  hundred  books  from  Homer  to  Hemingway. 
It  is  a  helpful  guide,  suggesting  the  best  books  in  many  areas;  so  one  is  not  left  to 
the  immediate  Book-of-the-Month  or  current  craze.  In  following  Fadiman  s  sug- 
gestion, one  gets  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  the  greatest  writers  of  Western 
civilization  have  thought  and  felt.  The  books  are  classified  under  the  following 
headings:  The  Beginning;  The  Middle  Ages;  Plays;  Narratives;  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Politics,  Essays;  Poetry;  History,  Biography,  Autobiography;  Some 
Contemporaries;  Miscellaneous. 

Preparing  for  the  Ministry  by  Charles  F.  Kemp  (The  Bethany  Press,  Box  179, 
St.  Louis  66,  Mo.  1959.  $1.50) 

Those  of  you  who  are  considering  the  ministry  as  a  vocation  will  find  this; 
little  book  mighty  helpful.  It  discusses  the  call,  what  it  means,  the  nature  and  I 
significance  of  the  ministry,  your  personal  quahfications,  how  to  plan  a  college  and  i 
seminary  program,  some  of  the  satisfactions  and  discouragements  of  the  ministry.;. 
A  helpful  list  of  denominational  commissions  on  the  ministry  is  included  in  the| 
appendix. 

And  Stm  He  Speaks  by  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  (Fleming  H.  Revell,  Westwood, , 
N.J.  1960.  $2.50).  Timely  sermons  on  the  words  of  Christ  spoken  during  thosee 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  Thee 
reality  and  power  of  those  days  is  also  for  us  today. 
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From  the  Navy  Chief  of  Chaplains 

For  some  months  I  have  watched  THE  LINK  grow  in  stature.  You  are  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  development  of  a  service  magazine  for  Protestants  that  is 
attractive,  timely,  valuable  for  discussion  and  study,  and  worthy  of  display  on  our 
magazine  racks  in  the  Navy.  The  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  has  made  a 
fine  contribution  in  this  area  of  journalism. 

—REAR  ADMIRAL  George  A.  Rosso,  CHC,  USN,  Chief  of  Chaplains,  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Armed  Forces  Writers  League,  Philadelphia  Branch 

I  hope  to  reach  members  in  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  area  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  #29  of  the  Armed  Forces  Writers 
League.  We  are  an  unoflficial,  non-profit  writers'  organization  with  branches  all 
over  the  world.  For  further  information,  contact  me. 

— SGT  Robert  Cura,  USAR,  115  Woodside  Ave.,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Letter  from  a  Catholic  Reader 

As  a  Catholic,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  series  on  Protestantism. 
Many  of  my  Protestant  friends  know  too  little  of  Protestantism,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  Catholics,  myself  included. 

I  have  read  much  Catholic  Hterature  on  Protestantism,  the  Reformation,  etc. 
but  I  enjoy  hearing  both  sides  of  a  story.  I  hope  to  read  the  complete  series. 

As  an  Airman,  I  think  THE  LINK  is  a  wonderful  magazine. 

— A/3C  Wm.  C.  Barnes,  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss. 

He  Sends  It  Home 

Enclosed  find  a  money  order  for  $2.50.  This  is  for  a  year's  subscription  to  my 
minister  back  in  Maine. 

— PVT  Wm.  G.  Lyford,  82nd  Airborne,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 

( Usually  we  try  to  get  the  home  church  to  send  The  Link  to  their  members  in 
service.  Here  is  a  serviceman  sending  The  Link  back  home.  Thank  you.  Bill,  for 
an  excellent  example,) 

Request  from  a  Civilian 

I  would  like  to  subscribe  for  THE  LINK  ...  I  have  read  only  one  issue  but 
it  was  such  a  blessing  I  would  like  to  receive  it  regularly.  My  husband  is  in  the 
Army.  He  is  stationed  here  at  Ft.  Bragg.  The  chaplain  at  Womach  Hospital  gave 
me  THE  LINK  during  a  recent  illness.  I  would  Hke  to  say  thanks  for  publishing: 
a  magazine  like  this  one. 

—Mrs.  Billie  G.  Saulters,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
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**Haven't  you  got  a  box  of  breakfast 
food  with  no  toys,  no  box-tops,  no 
premiums,  nothing  to  cut  out,  nothing 
to  send  f or  .  .  .  just  plain  old  cereal 
inside?" 

Two  chaplains,  given  to  arguing 
about  their  respective  faiths,  were  in 
a  very  heated  discussion.  "That's  all 
right,"  said  one,  calmly.  "We'll  just 
agree  to  disagree.  After  all,  we're 
both  doing  the  Lord's  work — you 
in  your  way  and  I  in  His." 

About  the  only  thing  that  will  im- 
prove some  people's  conversation  is 
silence. 

Radio  Announcer:  "And  now  for 
the  news  that  happened  during  the 
commercial." 
— Woodmen  of  the  World  Magazine 
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Then  there  was  the  time  the  late 
General  George  C.  Marshall  met  a 
British  military  boor  at  a  reception 
in  London  during  World  War  IL 

"By  George,"  remarked  the  boor, 
"I'm  surprised  we  haven't  run  into 
each  other  long  before  this." 

General  Marshall  smiled  icily. 
Then,  crisply,  "I  suppose  I've  always 
been  lucky." 

— Andrew  TuUy 

It  was  the  morning  of  their  wed- 
ding anniversary  and  the  henpecked 
husband  started  out  of  the  house  as 
usual.  "Charlie,"  his  wife  called 
sharply  after  him,  "don't  you  know 
what  day  this  is?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  husband 
meekly. 

"Well,"  demanded  his  wife,  "how 
are  we  going  to  celebrate  it?" 

After  pondering  the  question  a 
few  minutes  the  husband  suggested, 
"How  about  two  minutes  of  silence?" 

"For  the  last  time,"  shouted  the 
sergeant,  "I  ask  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion. What  is  a  fortification?" 

The  recruits  remained  silent. 

In  desperation  the  NCO  glared  at 
what  he  thought  the  most  intelligent 
looking  man  and  demanded  an  an- 
swer. But  the  answer  slowed  up  the 
works.  "A  fortification  is  two  twenti- 
fications." 

— Dublin  Opinion 

Bob  Campbell  has  preserved  a 
typical  weather  report  from  a 
tourist-conscious  resort  in  southern 
California:  "Rain  and  heavy  winds 
all  yesterday  and  today.  Continued 
fair  tomorrow."  — Bennett  Cerf 
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